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POETRY VERSUS SCIENCE, 

In the Athenewm of March 12 (No, 3359) 
there is a review of William Morris’s ‘Poems by 
the Way.’ The critic there assumes the hymeneal 
robe, and proclaims banns of marriage between 
poetry and science. Protest inst unnatural 
union, where publicly announced, has ever been 
invited, and I now claim opportunity to state 
impediments why this centauric alliance should 
not take place. Coleridge, in his famous ‘Shake- 
speare Notes and Lectures,’ marked the distinction 
once and for ever that the proper antithesis of 
poetry is science, that “poetry is opposed 
science.” The reviewer us that “‘ had Cole- 
ridge lived in these days, he would have found 
some ingenious qualification of his axiom,” his 
main contention is that the poet must be scienti- 
fically educated, and his hope for poetry lies in its 
conjunction with science. Now popular criticism 
offers as an only apology for the absence of great 
creative poets that we live in a scientific age, and 
that the very breath of science is deadly to poetry. 
As a true picture of our age with bearing on the 

uestion at issue I might quote from Lord 
ieeuie, whose fame is at present so far in 
apogee :— 

“In an enlightened age there will be much intel- 
ligence, much science, much philosophy, abundance of 


just classification, and subtle analysis, abundance of wit 
and eloquence, abundance of verses, and even of good 
ones, but little poetry.” —Essay on Milton. 

And, again, the great essayist writes :— 

“In proportion as men know more, and think more, 
they look less at individuals, and more at classes, 
therefore make better theories and worse poems.” —Jbi 
This, I believe, is sufficiently verified. 

But a new life of free thought followed the _ 
lication of the ‘ Origin of Species.’ So vast and so 
fundamental a difference is there between a cosmogony 
with and a cosmogony without a teleological basis, and 
so absolutely is pure literature, like everything else, 
based upon the cosmogony of the time which produces 
it, that the phrase ‘ modern literature’ will before many 
generations are t have a new meaning.”— 
Atheneum, No, 3359, p. 337. 

This paragraph leaves itself toa dif- 
ferent construction from that "intended ‘by its 
writer, The main distinctions between the two 
cosmogonies, so far as they affect literature, is that 
one was poetically interpreted and evolved, the 
other scientifically. The genetical literature of 
both Greek and Hebrew is essentially poetic— 
inspired, it may be, but that inspiration was dis- 
played in a rich creative, imaginative faculty, 
surely the noblest gift of the gods. Under the 
benign afflatus of the despised cosmogony were 

uced the works of Homer and Aischylus, of 

vid and Isaiah, of Virgil and Dante, of Shake- 
speare and Milton. So absolutely, then, is litera- 
ture “based upon the cosmogony of the time 
which produces it,” that our age, tending towards 
materialism, and its cosmogony scientifically evolved 
and interpreted, the inevitable conclusion is that 
its literature will be purely scientific, consequently 
non-poetic, 

“To him who believes, and rightly believes, that 
* every flower enjoys the air it breathes,’ the flower is a 
fascinating object, to be sure; but what is it to him who, 
thanks to the revelation of the naturalist, can spend an 
entire morning over a single blossom, as the poet of the 
future will do, tracing its ancestry step by step while 
the surrounding floras and faunas pass before his 
imagination, lapping his soul in a poetic dream such as 
was withheld from Wordsworth, who so well deserved to 
enjoy it—withheld from all ts not born in this 


to | wonderful time ?””—Jdid., p.3 


The true poet believes that ‘‘every flower 
enjoys the air it breathes,” and rejoices; but does 
the scientist? His first act is to pluck up the 
plant by the root, and so deprive it of the life it 
enjoys. To the thorough botanist this is an abso- 
lute necessity ; classification of species is every day 
becoming more and more difficult, and for exacti- 
tude, first essential in science, he must investigate 
from root to stamen. The poet, with his great 
sympathetic, feeling heart, while “tracing its 
ancestry step by step,” notes the shrinking stalk 
and the fading flowers; thinks that its bright green 
will never again please the eye, nor its delicious 
perfume scent the morning air, will mourn the 


ruthless deprivation of life. These thoughts will 
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burst into song, while the genealogical vista will 
be left to the cold-blooded scientist. 
Wee, modest, crimson-tippéd flow'r, 
Thou 's met me in an evil hour ; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem. 
To spare thee now is past my pow'r 
Thou bonie gem. 
Burns’s Address ‘ To a Mountain Daisy.’ 

This is the poet’s true attitude towards Nature. 
Again, the mental conditions under which science 
and poetry are studied and produced are widely 
disparate; “fine frenzy,” “imagination all com- 
pact,” ‘*dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn 
of scorn, the love of love,” are scarcely fit qualifi- 
cations of the scientist, though they are essentially 
those of the poet. 

Isa bavuledes of science an absolutely neces- 
sary equipment of the poet; and, if so, how is it 
that sweeping modifications in our views of Nature 
have had, if anything, a deleterious influence on 
the muse? It is notorious that the noblest poetry 
in the world was written under the peaunie of 
erroneous ideas. In astronomy, for instance, the 
Ptolemaic system fostered and inspired our 
treasured stock of epic and dramatic poetry; the 
greatest epic poem was written before Aristotle, 
the sceptre had sed from Melpomene ere 
Newton threw “ light ” on “Nature and Nature’s 
laws,” and the most exquisite ballad, lyric, sonnet, 
and ode were penned before ‘The Origin of 
Species.’ The question now suggests itself, If 
classic poets had basked in the light of nineteenth 
century scientific information could they have 
produced the works which make their names 
immortal? The lips part for a reluctant ‘‘ No.” 
The fabulous elements, the myths, the anthropolo- 
gical licences, the fanciful interpretations, have 
all been touched with the rationalistic spear of 
Ithuriel; result, the shedding of those enchanting 
vestments in which poetry had robed them, 
Wordsworth, in his ‘ Observations,’ wrote :— 

**If the time should ever come when what is now 
called science, thus familiarized to men, shall be ready 
to put on, as it were, a form of flesh and blood, the poet 
will lend his divine spirit to aid the transfiguration, and 
will welcome the being thus produced as a dear and 
genuine inmate of the household of man.” 

This is also the opinion of the Atheneum 
reviewer. He reiterates the prophecy, and hails 
the approaching consummation of his hopes. In 
referring this interesting subject to ‘N. & Q.’ I 
can imagine no higher or more judicial authority 
for a final pronouncement. Is science to dominate 
poetry ; or is poetry, as Shelley described it, “ that 
which comprehends all science, and that to which 
all science must be referred ” ? 

W. A. Hewperson. 

Dublin, 


SHAKSPEARE AND MOLIERE. 

Some years ago I prepared for a local literary 
society a paper on certain points of resemblance 
in the careers of these two great dramatists. As I 
have never seen the subject thus treated, I beg to 
submit the chief points to those readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
who are better acquainted with dramatic literature 
than I can pretend to be. 

1. The father of each was in trade, and apparently 
destined his son to follow his occupation. 

2. The early education of both was neglected, 
and we know of nothing in their after training that 
conferred on them their perfect knowledge of good 
breeding and distinguished manners. 

3. Neither of them was happily married. 

4. Each became manager, author, actor. 

5. Each produced a considerable number of 
authenticated dramatic works. 

6. Each was careless about publishing his 
works; or, rather, objected to do so, lest they 
should be acted by rival dramatic companies. 

7. The plays of each were collected by actors and 
first published in a complete form after the death 
of the authors. 

8. Each touched up or produced plays that are 
lost or of doubtful origio. 

9. Each disregarded novelty of plot, borrowing 
from various sources. 

10. Each disliked his profession. 

11. The personal character of each was gentle, 
kind, generous. 

12. Each had a profound knowledge of human 
nature. 

13. Each preferred the idea or matter to the 
comparative disregard of the manner. 

14. Each had a remarkable fecundity and fer- 
tility of production. 

15. Each died at the age of fifty-two. 

The facility of production above referred to 
may have led both dramatists not only to under- 
value their work, but even to dislike it, as well as 
the avocations connected with it, seeing the low 
estimation in which the actor was held at the time. 
Indeed, the Poquelins regarded the profession of 
actor as impious, and sought by various devices to 
get their son to abandon it. In order not to dis- 
grace his parents, he changed his name; and, 
according to one out of many conjectures, assumed 
that of the author of a popular novel, who had 
also been an actor. Moliére often expressed him- 
self in —_ — as ap : “I cannot think how 
clever people e any pleasure in my pieces. 
Were I in their place I should take aeze?; and 
in a dedication to the king he said that while 
others serve, he can only amuse his Majesty. 
Every reader will also call to mind the sonnet of 
Shakspere in which he pathetically says :— 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdu 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand, 
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. There is further evidence of Molidre’s dissatis- | line”—Mr. Walpole means, of course, the direct 
literary faction with his work in an anecdote related by | line—and he was Mr. Walpole’s Mr. Chute. To 
\blance Boileau, who dedicated his second satire to Moliére | him was addressed the series of letters begun at 
AsI and read it to him. When he came to the line, | Houghton, August 20, 1743, and continued for so 
II plait & tout le monde et ne saurait se plaire, on 
thee j sopher, and friend—nay, his half-se whom 
rature = Walpole could speak “as confidentially "as to one’s 
|own soul.” For “truth, integrity, honour, spirit 
jo ne suis pas du Sombre deces dont vous | 80d abhorrence of all dirt” the world held ‘not his 
lez ; mais tel que je suis, je n'ai jamais rien fait dont equal, It held him till he was seventy-three, or, 
ected, je sois véritablement content,” perhaps, seventy-five, and he had been a martyr 
g that One of the most remarkabie points connected | to gout since he was twenty. He died, however, 
f good with the fertility of production above referred to | according to his own and Walpole’s idea, of 
is the ease with which Moliére conducts his rhymed | “something in the nature of a polypus” in his 
Alexandrines. Boileau refers to this several times him 
in his second satire :— rops of laudanum and asafctida wou ve suf- 
er of Toi donc, qui vois les maux ob ma muse s’abime, ficed for most people. On Sunday, May 26, 1776, 
De grace, enseigne-moi l'art de trouver la rime : the master of Strawberry, walking in his garden 
y his Ou, puisqu’enfin tes soins y seraient superfius, after breakfast, heard the bell ring at the gate, and 
they Moliére, enseigne-moi l'art de ne rimer plus. wondered who should come to him so early. It 
Moliére was so careless of his productions that | was the bringer of the news. The receiver quite 
sand many of them are lost, the titles only remaining ; | broke down under it. “ Half of myself is gone,” 
leath but at length he was led to consent to the printing | he wrote next day to Mann, in a letter full of 
of his separate plays by an odd circumstance. | quite unusual, but quite uupumped, pathos; “the 
t are M. de Neufvillenaine witnessed the performance of | other remains solitary......His loss is engraven on 
; *Sganarelle’ so often that he got it by heart, | my soul.” W. F. Wate. 
wing wrote it out, and published it with a dedication to 
Molidre. It contained a number of mistakes Exouisa VESTMENTS IN 
?| Vatencia.—It may be well to note in your pages 
which Moliére did not take the trouble to correct. that Mr. St.G Mivart tells us. in his “ Notes 
ntle, The admirers of Moliére are, however, fortunate Spain > Criticioms,’ vol. i 
in hoving 0 telorably csevest edition of bis plage, p. 231, that in the cathedral of Valencia there are 
man namely, that by M. Aimé Martin (six vols., Paris, , - 
: some altar hangings and vestments which once 
1845). In this work the most correct text known, bel d to old St. Paul’s, Lond At the tim 
the that of 1682, was adopted, in addition to which | 
) of the Reformation they were purchased by two 
advantage was taken of a copy of Moliére’s works Sante of ek etn. fa d Pedro d 
fer- in which were found a number of passages that Medi Th : ith 
had been erased by the censor. This book bore the life of “Flessed Lord. = yo - 
the arms of La Reyne, who was Lieutenant-General | “2° our Die 
to of Police in 1682, and it was the only volume that] [Lixcotnsnire Soncs.—The three following 
ler- was known to contain the original text of the! songs have lately been sent me from Stixwould, a 
as author. It was bought in 1833 for 75 francs, and | yijlage in Lincolnshire, not far from Horncastle. 
ow resold for 500 francs, when it passed into the They were repeated to my brother, the vicar of 
ne. hands of M. Bertin, the proprietor of Le Journal Stixwould, by one of the oldest women in his 
of des Débats, who lent it to M. Aimé Martin. parish. I do not know whether they have appeared 
to ’ C. Tomuinsoy. | anywhere in print, but they seem to me worthy of 
is- Highgate, N. preservation. 
ad, 1. A song sung by his nurse to a Lincolnshire 
ed Cuvre, or Tae Vine.—On May 30 died at | gentleman, now over sixty years of age. 
ad The Vine, near Basingstoke, Hants, Chaloner The Jew's Daughter 
m- William Chute, who was at Balliol when Swin- You toss your ball so high ; 
ow burne wore a Taylorian Scholar’s gown there, and You toss your ball so Tow, 
8. who was afterwards Fellow of Magdalen, and in You toss your ball into the Jew’s garden, 
id other ways distinguished. The Vine is an historic Where the pretty flowers grow. 
le house. Built by Henry VIII.’s Lord Sandys, it Out came one of the Jew’s daughters, 
y. has been in the possession of a Chute since 1653. , Dressed all in green ; 
of The original Chaloner was the Speaker of Richard a pretty little dear, 
Cromwell’s Parliament. From him the property 
descended to his grandson Anthony, who died in ie ae 
1754, and was succeeded in his estate by his ; 
brother John. Jobn was “the last of the male 
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She set him in a golden chair, 
She gave him kisses sweet ; 

She threw him down a darksome well 
More than fifty feet deep. 


2 
The Lincolnshire Farmer. 
The doctor his medical man doth tend, 
The parson doth with him pray ; 
And the farmer doth to the market ride 
Upon the market day. 
The farmer doth to the market go 
To sell his barley and wheat ; 
His wife on a pilloring seat rides behind, 
ressed up so clean and neat. 
With a basket of butter and eggs she rides 
So merrily on I'll vow; 
There 's none so rare that can compare 
With the lads that follow the plough. 
And when from the market ed do return 
That is the best comfort of all ; 
We have a lusty black pudding in the pot 
And a good piece of beef and all. 
And then after supper a jug of brown beer 
Is brought to the table, I ‘ll vow ; 
And there 's none so rare that can compare 
With the lads that follow the plough. 
3. sung when the last waggon comes home 
after the est is got in. 
I rent my sbirt and tore my skin 
To get my master’s harvest in, 
Hip hip ! hurrah ! 
Harvest in and harvest home, 
We'll get a good fat hen and bacon bone, 
Hip! hip! hurrah ! 
Farmer —— has got his corn 
Well mown and well shorn, 
Hip! hip! hurrah ! 
Never turned over and never stuck fast, 
The harvest cart has come home at last, 
Hip! hip! hurrah ! 


C. W. Penvyy. 
Wokingham, 


Joun Hunter (1738-1821), Vice-Admiral and 
Governor of New South Wales, was buried in the 
churchyard of St. John’s, Hackney, co. Middlesex, 
where is a monument to him, the inscription on 
which is quoted in Robinson’s ‘History of 
Hackney,’ 1843, vol. ii. p. 135. This note will 
serve as an interesting addition to the account of 
him appearing in ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxviii. 
p. 294. Danie. Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


CataLocuses or MSS.—Some time ago a friend 
drew my attention to the want of a catalogue of 
books privately printed, and to the immense 
treasure of MSS. requiring the same service in all 
our large public libraries, and in some private ones 
also, where they are “ probably decaying for want 
of air and exercise—a prey to dust and damp, 
mildew, and the actual bookworm.” Mr. Scargill 
Bird’s ‘Guide to the Principal Classes of Docu- 
ments preserved in the Public Record Office’ 


meets a want, and practically shows how much 
may be done by individual —— and industry. 
Would the curators of private libraries follow his 
example, and catalogue the MSS. in their care? No 
doubt by a division of labour the same thing might 
be done for the manuscripts hidden in the old ci 
libraries and those in the Bodleian and Briti 
Museum. C. A. Waite. 


Sunpiats.— On the lawn at Mountains, the 
residence of J. Henry Johnson, Esq., near Ton- 
bridge, Kent, there is, or was, an old sundial, with 
the inscription “ Aurora aurea hora” engraved on 
the index. In Mrs. Gatty’s well-known work 
on ‘Sundials’ the two latter words have been 
erroneously transposed; but that the above is the 
true order is shown by the play on words which is 
thereby brought out. It will be seen that the first 
three letters of the second word joined to the 
last three letters of the third word compose the first 
word. It may not be out of place to give here a 
note of an old French work on the construction of 
sundials: “La Gnomonique ou Méthodes Uni- 
verselles pour tracer des Horloges Solaires ou 
Cadrans sur toutes sortes de surfaces proposees,” 
= fourteen plates of designs and oom, ae 


Iyrivenza.— The following notice of the 
influenza may be worth extracting :— 

“In 1783 there was an immense volcanic eruption in 
the northern island of Iceland, which began on June 10, 
and continued till the middle of August The year 
before this eruption, and a few months before the earth- 
quakes in Calabria, the influenza (a disorder hitherto 
unaccounted for) spread through Europe.”—The New 
Wonderful Magazine, &c., vol. iv. p. 93. 
Vol. iv. has no date on the title- 
is for the year 1793. RoBert 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Biopiom: or 
interpretation of this word has long been an anti- 
uarian cruz. In two Wardrobe Accounts of 
enry VIII. are descriptions of the furniture in 
“the King’s great chamber,” which seem to make 
it pretty clear how the term was understood at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century :— 
“ Two tapettes blue and red, a great bedstead, a form 
on fete, a cupboard.” (2-8 Hen, VIII., 52/2, A, 


as Duo tappetes blod’ p’ rub’; vni magni Bedsted; una 
On) cum pedibus; cubard.” (8-9 Hen. VIII., 52/5, 


HERMENTRUDE. 


ILLUsTRATED.—It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Lang, in his ‘Jubilee Ode’ to the Illustrated 
London News, gives the sanction of his verse to 
the pronunciation of this word with the accent on 
the first syllable. Where is this carrying back 
of the accent to cease? Already we have cén- 


, but vol. i. 
1ERPOINT. 


template for contémplate, illustrate for illtstrate, 


as 
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and I have heard men who should know better say 
sénorous for sondrous, and décorous for decdrous. 
To hundreds of other similar changes we have, of 
course, become reconciled. How is this tendency 
of our modern speech to be explained A ae 


Face anp Brerepinc.—The sub- 
ject of long nails as a mark of gentility being 
under discussion (see 8 S. i. 187, 317, 459), it 
may perhaps be worth while to record a few 
instances of a similar significance attached to long 
features. My first example is from the romance 
of ‘Guy of Warwick ’ (Ellis’s ‘ Specimens,’ ii. 64) : 

A fair body he had, and a long visage, 
He seemed to be of high parentage, 
My second example is from Blind Harry's ‘ Wal- 
lace’ (ix. 1925), where in the French herald’s 
description of the hero it is said :— 
Proportionyt lang and fayr was his weeage.” 
My third example is from the Surtees Society’s 
metrical ‘Life of St. Cuthbert’ (ll. 7360 sqq.), 
where a figure beheld in a dream is described as 
Rudy bathe of hewe and hyde, 
A preciouse pall’ his body fens, 
he bad a lange trety face, 
A thyn berde, of stature faire, 
Him semed to be a kynges ayre. 
This ‘‘ kynges ayre” is Oswald, the valorous saint- 
king of Northumbria. My fourth example is from 
*Doon de Maience’ (II, 4478 sqq., ed. Pey, in 
Guessard’s ‘ Anciens Podtes’), where Doon is pre- 
sented to us as 
un chevalier, qu’ains més en mon aé 
Ne vi si bel enfant, si grant ne si membré, 
Ne tant bien fet de cors, si haut ne si leve ; 
Plus a biaus les cheveus de fin or esmeré, 
Le vis lone et traitis et fres et coulouré.t 
My last example is from the ‘ Roman de la Rose’ 
(L. 1200, ed. Michel), where Lorris, in his picture 
of Franchise, says that she 
n’ot pas nes d’Orlenois, 
Aingois l’avoit lonc et traitis, 
rendered in the “Aldine” edition of Chaucer 
(vi. 1215-16)— 
Hir nose was wrought at poynt devys, 
For it was gentyl and tretys, 
The “nes d’Orlenois” means a short and flat nose, 
for it appears from a verse quoted by Michel that 
@ nose might be long, but “ rebrichiés en son, c’est- 
a-dire retroussé 4 l’extrémité.” F. Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


nER! Stor ner! Torn HER sTaRN!” 
—One day recently my boy was up in town for 


* It is noted also that his hands are furnished with 
“ naless gret and cler.” 


+ Translation: “A knight, such that I have never in 
my life seen so handsome a youth, so strong and big- 
limbed, s0 well shaped in body, so tall and erect; he has 
locks more beauteous than refined gold, a face long and 


a naval cadetship examination, and in the interval 
allowed for luncheon he and I strolled along the 
Thames Embankment. Finding ourselves slightly 


pressed for time, and hoping to get cheaply and 
most opportunely a little nautical experience, we 
boarded a penny steamboat, and took note 
of what passed. We were shocked to find that 
the crew, somewhat like that of the Nancy Bell, 
was evidently in process of being “ unified,” for of 
the skipper, the man at the wheel, and the call- 
boy, the first alone remained. He had charge of 
the wheel, which was rigged up amidships instead 
of away aft as of old, and under his left foot was 
a brass knob. This he pressed from time to time, 
and “‘ ting ting,” “‘ ting,” “ting, ting, ting,” was 
heard, instead of the ‘‘ease her,” ‘‘ stop her,” 
‘* turn her starn,” of the ill-fated call-boy. When 
was the latter last seen, and his melodious voice 
last heard? H. Rayment. 
Sidcup. 


Tue ‘ Review or Reviews.’—Uatil the other 
day I was under the impression that the existing 
periodical known under this title was the first of 
its kind; but in Carlyle’s article on ‘ Charac- 
teristics’ in the Edinburgh Review for December, 
1831 (liv. 370), I read the following :— 

“ We must note these things: that Reviewing spreads 
with strange vigour ; that such a man as Byron reckons 
the Reviewer and the Poet equal; that, at the last 
Leipsic Fair, there was advertised a Review of Reviews. 
By and by it will be found that all Literature has become 
one boundless self-devouring Review ; and as in London 
routs, we have to do nothing, but _ to see others do 
nothing—Thus does Literature also, ike a sick thing, 


superabundantly ‘listen to itself.’’ 
R. B. P. 


This very useful record of current literature 
does not seem to be absolutely original as to title, 
as I bave before me a portion (twenty-six pages), 
of one of various articles, The title is as follows :— 

* Revue des Revues, ou Choix des Meilleurs Articles, 
Prisés dans Toutes Les Revues et Recueils Périodiques, 
et Principalement dans la Revue des Deux Mondes. 
Dixiéme Année, Tome Septiéme. Bruxelles, au 
Bureau de la Revue des Revues, Rue Fossés-aux-Loups, 
No, 74. 1844.” 

Este. 

Portrait or Georce III.—Amongst the 
fine pictures at Blickling Hall, in Norfolk, are 
two remarkable portraits of King George III. 
and his consort, Queen Charlotte. The king is 
dressed in his coronation robes, his dress under- 
neath is yellow, and a magnificent robe of ermine, 
beautifully painted, and almost inviting the touch, 
is thrown gracefully over the figure. Once seen it 
can never be forgotten. Both of these are said to 
be by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Murray’s ‘ Hand- 

book of the Eastern Counties’ attributes them to 
the same great painter. On a recent visit to 
Oxford, going into the picture gallery at the Bod- 


delicate and fair and ruddy.” 


leian Library, I saw an exact copy or replica of 
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the Blickling portrait of George III, and the 
inscription underneath assigned it to Allan 
Ramsay, an artist who attained considerable 
eminence in his profession, and died in 1784. In 
Bryan's ‘ Dictionary of Painters’ it is said of him 
that 
“he painted a t number of full-length portraits of 
George III. and of Queen Charlotte, sitting in etate, in 
which he was assisted by bis pupil Philip Reinagle.” 
It would be interesting to know who was the real 
painter of the portraits. My own impression is 
that it was not Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
{ Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Witp Horses.—In ‘ Mazeppa,’ division xvii., 
there is a magnificent description of a troop of 
wild horses. Is such a troop to be met with in 
these days in any part of the world; and, if so, 
where? Who was probably Byron’s authority for 
his description? There is nowadays a tendency to 
depreciate Byron’s poetry. Mr. Andrew Lang, in 
his ‘ Letters to Dead Authors,’ fights Mr. Swin- 
burne manfully on this question, if question it 
can be called. There is no question ab: ut it, I 
should say. The above description is simply noble 
poetry, and yet it is not one of Byron’s very finest 
passages. JonaTHan Bovucuier. 


Rar-seep.—It is well known that the par- 
ticular form of cirro-cumulus cloud denominated 
“mackerel sky” portends rain, and it may be of 
interest to note that among the old residents of this 
place one of the names given to this appearance 
was “rain-seed.” I have not heard this suggestive 
name used in any other place. 
Ricaarp Buss, 
Newport, R.I., U.S.A. 


An Otp ‘New Sone.” — History repeats 
itself even on the concert-hall stage. The following 
extract from ‘ Venceslai Clementis 4 Lybeo-Monte 
Trinobantiados August sive Londini, Libri VI.” 
—a curious quarto, circa 1660—may be recognized 
by some readers as very like a popular refrain 
which need not be advertised in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

Non sobolem terret Mavors, Bellona vel hostis, 

Timpana Bom Bi Di Bom nisi tripudiante juventa 

Et feetos agitante dies, non ulla resultant 
Ta, Ra Tan, Ta Ra. 

Este. 


Errmotocy or Lourte.—Littré and his fol- 
lowers derive lute from Arabic al (=the) and dd 
(= aloés wood); but they do not attempt to 
explain the difficulty of the presence of an a 
between / and uw in the Portuguese (alaud), 
Spanish (laud), and German (Laute) names of 
the instrument, Bartalus, in the Hungarian His- 
torical Society’s journal Szdzadok, gives the deri- 
vation of the word as from al and aud (=tortoise), 
He does not give his authority, but, so far as one 


Incutiuntque metus. 


may judge by his paper, he seems to follow German 
authors, Of the derivation given by him it may 
be truly said, “ Si non é vero, ¢ ben trovato.” We 
know that a Roman musical instrument called 
tortoise (testudo), from its arched shape, is men- 
tioned by several classic authors, and the Arabs 
may have been guided in their nomenclature by 
the same idea as the Romans, Unfortunately, 
however, 1 have so far not been able to find aud 
in ~ | Arabic dictionary. All those I have con- 
sulted give sulhifah for “turtle, tortoise, sea- 
turtle.” L. L. K. 


Swirt’s Frigsnp, Rocarort.— 

“ Died, On Wednesday | Jan. 30, 1771), in an advanced 
age, at his house in Jervais Street, John Rochfort, Esq., 
much esteemed by all his acquaintance. He was a most 
intimate friend and favourite of Dean Swift, whose 
excellent letter to a young married lady (this gentleman's 
wife) shews how much that great genius was interested 
in his happiness. He is succeeded in his estate by his 
only surviving son, John Rochfort, Esq., a gentleman of 
a most amiable character."—Hoey's Dublin Mercury, 
No, 667, Jan, 29-31, 1771. 

H. H. 


Samprer.—Attracted by one of these quaint 
specimens of fancy needlework, exhibited for sale 
in a shop window, I was lately induced to spend a 
few minutes in inspecting it. It proved to be the 
completed coup de main of one ‘‘Sarah Smith, 
aged 9, 1826”—so ran the record—and had the 
customary border, of a set pattern of the period, 
serving the purpose of a narrow frame. 

Flowers and shrubs in pots, with leaves arranged 
in precise order, so that one side should exactly 
match the other, were freely introduced, giving 
the impression of a dead calm, where all was quiet 
and unruffled. In spaces between the flower-pots 
odd-looking birds, with tails selected at random 
and adjusted at pleasure, came into competition 
with animals unknown at the Museum of Natural 
History or Heralds’ College. It seems almost 
superfluous to add that A and Z, with all the 
wen ggg letters, had been pressed into the 
service. hen was a sampler known to be with- 
out them ? 

So far everything was well; but as the rose has 
its thorn and the bean its black, so this piece of 
flexible mosaic bore on its face its “ grim feature.” 
In the upper portion, where it would be sure to 
attract attention, was the following quatrain :— 

O Lord, forgive a sinful child, 
Whose heart is all unclean : 
How base am I, and all defil’d 
By the vile work of sin. 
“ Hard lines,” indeed, for poor little Sarah Smith, 
who was thus called upon in early childhood to 
register her own unsatisfactory moral condition. 
Self-willed she may have been, possibly careless, 
probably fond of play; but this is certain, she was 
not to be allowed to find pleasure unalloyed amidst 
her fauna and flora, once bright in colour, but now 
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faded and dingy. May not the tears of a little 
girl, shed long ago, have helped to bring about 
this result ? Wm. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sir Grecor McGrecor, Cacique or Porais. 
—Where can I find particulars of this South 
American adventurer, whose name was prominently 
before the public about seventy years ago? What 
was his after career? When did he die? Iam 
acquainted with the brief notice of him in Ander- 
son’s ‘ Scottish Nation’—the only notice I have 
met with. It is there stated that he had previously 
served with distinction in the British army ; but 
the only Gregor McGregor in the English army 
lists and navy lists of the Peninsular period is a 
lieutenant of the 1st Royals, who was returned 
killed at Fort Erie in 1814. H. M. C. 


Cotumsus: Rererences Wantep.—For a con- 
templated ‘ Dictionary of Quotations as to Colum- 
bus,’ being tributes from worthies ancient and 
modern, I beg to appeal for any out-of-the-way 
extracts, references, or hints, books, Americana, 
&c., to my fellow countrymen nearer the field of 
European libraries, full of such matter. Any 
post-cards gratefully acknowledged. 

Stuart ©. Wave. 

89, East 18th Street, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


American Loyatists.—Can any of your readers 
kindly inform me where West’s picture of ‘ Recep- 
tion of American Loyalists by Great Britain in 
1783’ now rests, if still in existence ; and whether 
any engravings of the same are yet extant? It 
is mentioned in Sabine’s ‘ American Loyalists,’ 
p. 525, &e. MANGALORE. 


Wetsa Quaker Recorps.—I beg to ask whether 
all of the registers of marriage, birth, and burial 
of the Welsh Friends of the seventeenth century 
have been returned, in original or copy, to Devon- 
shire House. If not, where are they, particularly 
those of the period mentioned pertaining to the 
counties of Merioneth and Montgomery? Are 
any in private hands ? C. 


anp Cant Surnames. —In Scotland 
these two names appear occasionally to be identical ; 
e.g., William Kent is a tenant at Dunfermline in 
1561; James Kent is at Gartscherrie in 1618; 
Andrew Hart, printer, is husband of Janet Kent 
in 1620; W. Kent is burgess of Dunfermline in 
1641; John Kent is Commissioner of Customs at 
Edinburgh in 1710. In English Parliamentary 


lists Kents appear from 1280, without the terri- 
torial de. Even earlier, there is Caunt in 1320, 
Kaunt in 1332 and 1375. All there mostly repre- 
sented boroughs in which clothiers flourished. In 
Scottish Parliaments, Henry Cant (afterwards 
written Caunt) first appears in 1473. Amongst 
Somerset incumbents are Tho. Kent, 1352, and 
Hen, Caunt in 1455. In 1576, a Walloon or 
Datch master dyer at Norwich is indifferently 
named Kynte or Kent. In 1281 the surname or 
designation of “Le Kent” has been found in a list 
of several traders in a Shrewsbury gild roll. In 
1327 Adam Cante is named in a Somerset list of 
Exchequer lay subsidies, The personal name 
Kent is frequent in England. Is it mostly derived 
from the county of Kent; or does it mostly come 
from Dutch and Flemish Cants, who, from the 
Conquest downwards, settled as weavers, artificers, 
and traders in England and Scotland ? 
Kantivs. 
Quinta dos Tanquinhos, Madeira. 


Cuorrep Straw at Weppines.—Can any of 
your contributors throw light on the origin of 
strewing chopped straw (in German Hdckerling) 
before the doors of unpopular brides by their 
envious companions, as threatened in the case of 
Babelchen, in Goethe’s ‘ Faust’? 

R. Lewrns, M.D. 

Army and Navy Club. 


Sepir1a.—The late Mr. J. H. Parker, in a 
lecture on architecture, which appears in a con- 
densed form in the LKeclesiologist, xxi. 100, is 
reported to have said that “ Sedilia are peculiar 
to England, and not found on the Continent.” 
Was my learned friend correct in this statement ? 
I have an impression that, though rare, examples 


exist in France and the Rhinelands. 
K. P. D. E. 


Fire sy Russine Sticxs.—Is it the case that 
only savages can obtain fire by rubbing sticks 
together? Charles Reade was a careful writer, so 
far as authority for his facts is concerned, but in 
chapter xxiv. of ‘Foul Play,’ by OC. Reade and 
Dion Boucicault, it is written :— 

“In theory, fire can be got by rubbing two pieces of 
wood together ; Selkirk is said to have so obtained it 
from pimento wood on Juan Fernandez; but, in fact, I 
believe, the art is confined to savages, I never met a 
civilized man who could do it, and I have questioned 
scores of voyagers,”’ 

These words are put in the mouth of Penfold, the 
convict hero. James Hooper. 


Norwich, 


A Precocious Artist.— The Looking-Glass. 
A True History of the Early Years of an Artist; 
Calculated to awaken the Emulation of Young 
Persons of both Sexes, in the Pursuit of every 
laudable Attainment : particularly in the Cultiva- 
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tion of the Fine Arts. By Theophilus Marcliffe”|Can any one kindly give traces of his further 
(London, printed for Thomas Hodgkins, 1805), is | career after leaving America until the time of his 
the title of a recent uisition. The cover bears | death ? (Miss) M. F. Rotieston. 
the name also of M. J. Godwin. The coloured} 15, Norham Road, Oxford. 

frontispiece of a youth masquerading as a soldier 
of Nine Years of Age,” and there are other illus- | “° Ireland 
trations, both plain and coloured, of the artist’s first 
early attempts at sketching, which, according to | 
his Masebien, he commenced doing when three | [The term Orangeman, of course, came into use about 
years of age. Who was this precocious artist ? the close of the seventeenth century. ] 


Ayprew W. Tuer. Batmarvsa.—In what poem can I find a 


description of or allusion to the Rock of Balma- 
Ayorto.—Can any of your readers tell me of an rasa? K. 
authentic portrait of Domenico Angelo, the old) Tyoywas Wartoy.—Can any one oblige with a 


fencing-master, who died at Eton in 1803; and | ,) ing the relationship bet t 
also one of his daughter, Miss Sophie Angelo, the 


The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Eton dame, who died in 1847 at Eton? 


Witiiam 
16, Holbein Buildings, Sloane Square, 8. W. 


Sancr Diamonp.—I shall be glad to know of 


any references to original sources as to the Sancy 
diamond and its ownership. What evidence is 
there (1) for the diamond having been swallowed, 
(2) its being owned by Napoleon I., (3) its being 
owned by a Czar of Russia? I have Mr. Streeter’s 
‘ Great Diamonds of the World’ and Mr. Garrard’s 
paper read before the Society of Antiquaries. 


A. L. Houmpareys. 
178, Piccadilly, W. 


about THE Drownsixe AND 
Drownep. —I should greatly the favour 
of references touching upon British and foreign 
sad silly superstitions about: (1) The bad Iuck 
supposed to follow those who rescue the drowning 
or touch drowned corpses. (2) The landing of, or 
throwing up of drowned corpses upon shores, 
poy Me &c., absurdly alleged to injure 
the 1 fisheries by frightening the fish awa 
from the district. (3) The ridiculous belief that 
the rescuer of the drowning is afterwards legally 
bound to maintain the person or persons whom he 
has rescued from the waters. 


J. Lawrence Hamittoy, M.R.C.S. 
30, Sussex Square, Brighton. 


Firzwittiam Owen.—I should be of any 
information about the family of Fitzwilliam Owen. 
There was a Lieut. Wm. Fitzwilliam Owen, com- 
mander of the Sea Flower, mentioned in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1807, vol. Lxxvii. part ii. 

666. M. Contirre Owen. 
1, Mount Street, Albert Square, Manchester. 


Watrer Rosertson, Irish artist, of the latter 
half of the last century (cir. 1765-1793).—In 1793 
he sailed with Gilbert Stuart, artist, from Dublin to 
New York. After passing some years in America, 


Y | It does not a 


Thomas Warton and George ee 


Periopicars.—I shall 
be much obliged if any one will give me the titles 
of two or three French periodicals devoted to 
genealogy, heraldry, &c., with the addresses of the 
publishers. E. A. Fry. 
Birminghaw. 


Rev. Ersramm Hewit.—Can any one give me 
any particulars about the birthplace, family, col- 
lege, time and place of ordination of the Rey. 
Ephraim Huit, or Hewit, Rector of Wraxall, near 
Kenilworth, who was proceeded against by Arch- 
bishop Laud about 1638, and came to America, 
and settled as minister of a church in Windsor, 
Conn. He was a famous preacher, somewhat 
tinctured with Arminianism, in the colonial days. 
On Oct. 20, 1632, he appears in an ancient parch- 
ment in the Records, London, as at strife concern- 
ing the manor of Knolls, which was said to be in 
the gift of the Bishop of London or of the Dean 
and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul. 
how the suit was settled. In 
company with Lords Brook and Say he purchased 
the Sew and Swampscot patent of lands on the 
eastern shore of Massachusetts, which his wife 
Isabel sold to Richard Saltonstall, gat Sept. 22, 
1647. W. T. Hewerrt. 
Cornell University. 


Wuire anp Brack Kyicurs.—I should be 
much obliged if your readers could give me an 
information concerning the White and Black 
Knights of Ireland; by what rights they claim 
the titles; and whether Whiteknights, near Read- 
ing, belonging to the late Duke of Marlborough’s 
father, is in any way connected with them. 

A. F. Ancet. 
Oaksey Park, Malmesbury. 


A Berrarer or Sir Watter Ratetcu.—On 
August 18, 1634, some sixteen years after the 


he emigrated to the East Indies, and there died. 


death of Sir Walter Raleigh, Urbain Grandier, 
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curé of Loudun, was burnt on a charge of witch- 
craft. Among those who actively connived at the 
horrible death of the priest was one Mannoury, a 
surgeon. Everybodyremembers that in the account 
of Raleigh’s last days there figures in a most 
odious light a medical man, whose name Raleigh’s 
biographers usually spell ‘‘ Manourie,” and who 
ably assisted Sir Lewis Stukeley and King James 
in ensuring the judicial murder of the hero. This 
“Manourie” was not long afterwards accused of 
clipping gold, and fled the country to avoid punish- 
ment. Are the “Manourie” of Raleigh and the 
Mannoury of Urbain Grandier identical ? 
J. M. Granam. 
Chester. 


“Lost Booxs.”—What are the lost books? 
There is a bibliography of such as have been exter- 
minated by fire; but there are many others that 
seem to have passed out of existence, let us hope 
less violently. Has any list of these ever been 
made? Here are the titles of three that I think 
must be numbered with the lost :— 

‘The Rutter of the Sea,’ translated and printed 
by Robt. Copland ‘‘at the costes and charges of 
Rich* Banckes” in the year 1528. This was the 
first edition. Three later ones are in the British 
Museum. 

‘The Seafaringe Lookinge Glass teachinge the 
Arte of Navigation with Diverse Mappes.’ This 
was licensed to Henry Haslop in 1587. The books 
issued by this printer seem to be exceedingly rare. 

‘The Marinours Boke.’ Licensed to Henry 
Bynneman in 1570/1. 

Many others occur to my mind as I write, and I 
cannot help thinking that a list of such books 
would prove useful to a 

evry R. Piomer. 


Gitmour: Gitwor.—Can any 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ say where information can be 
found regarding members of the family of Gil- 


more, or Gilmour, or Gilmor, who emigrated to | 


the United States in the early part of this century? 
M. 


what circum- 
stances were officers appointed to this rank in the 
British army? When was the rank introduced, 
and when was it abolished? It appears to have 
been general throughout the service, but not long 
to have survived the eighteenth century. I am 
aware of the fact that until recent years a lieu- 
tenant in the Guards had the army rank of captain; 
but this has nothing to do with my query. 


Racooy.—In looking for the etymology of the 
American word Racoon, I see that Webster 


explains it as French Raton, which seems rather a 
violent perversion; and as it would be far more 
likely the word should 


belong to one of the Indian 


dialects, I write to ask if your readers can give me 
any clue. Gro. Dotmay. 


Avuraors oF Quotations WANTED.— 


Deep violets you liken to 
The kindest eyes that look on you 
Without a thought disloyal, 
And cactuses a queen might don, 
lf weary of her golden crown, 
And yet appear as royal. 
C, W, SwEerrne, 
Wake and listen, O bride of May, 
While flowers are fresh and sweet bells chime ; 
Listen, and learn from my roundelay 
How all life’s pilot boats sailed one day 
A match with Time. 
CANADIENNE, 


Who for his love renouncéd deity, 
M. H. 


That was the first sound in the song of love, 
Scarce more than silence is, and yet a sound, 
Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
Of that mysterious instrument the soul, 


And play the prelude of our fate. 
M. Jacksox. 
“ VENTRE-SAINT-GRIS.” 


S. i. 453.) 

This phrase has been the subject of much dispute 
among French littéraires. Rozan, in his ‘ Petites 
Ignorances de la Conversation,’ treats it at some 
length, affirming as his own opinion that Saint 
Gris is a sham saint, invented in burlesque for the 
drunkards, like Saint Liche for the lazy, and 
Sainte Nitouche for the hypocritical, and adding 
that it was the fashion to swear by any part of the 
body of a saint, and even of the Deity anthropo- 
morphized. This is very true, for I notice in Rabe- 
lais (i. 20) the remarkable juron, “Par la rate Dieu.” 
Burlesque saints are plentiful; take, for instance, 
Rabelais’s “Sainct Pansard,” i. ¢., St. Gorbelly, 

tron of gluttons (ii. 1). Saint Gris was in the Rabe- 

isian calendar before Henri IV. was born, for 
the same great satirist puts into the mouth of one 
of his personages ‘‘ Sang sainct Gris” (iv. 9), a 

hrase explained by Génin (‘ Recréations Philo- 
| logiques,’ i. 141) as meaning simply wine, with 
which we may compare the biblical “ blood of 

the grape.” Saint Gris, says Génin, is tanta- 
mount to St. Drunkard. Louis Moland, a 


modern editor of Rabelais, takes a different view. 
| He says that Saint Gris means St. Francis, the 
| founder of the religious order bearing his name, 
| and distinguished by the grey habit. Henri IV., 
he tells us, swearing by /e ventre Dieu, was sternly 
reprehended by his confessor, Father Coton. 

Well, then,” said the king, “I’ll swear by le 

ventre saint Francois.” “Oh! sire, so great a saint 
'asthat!” Very good, we’ll matters ; 
| I'll swear by le ventre saint Gris.” Moland’s 
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authority is for this story I do not know; but 
Rozan mentions a story of a similar compromise 
having created anether of the king’s oaths, namely, 
jarnicoton, succedaneous for je renie Dieu. Father 
Coton, wishing to break the king of the profane 
oath last referred to, said one day, ‘‘ Sire, if you 
must forswear somebody, forswear me in pre- 
ference.” So je renie Dieu, or rather its disguised 
form, jarnidieu, was exchanged for je renie Coton, 
to become speedily jarnicoton. The bibliophile 
Jacrb glosses “Sang sainct Gris,” noticed above, 
as “sang de St. Francois, patron des moines gris.” 
F. Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Godefroy says, s.v. gris, “Gris (saint), saint 
Francois [d’Assise], ainsi appelé de la couleur de 
i‘habit des religieux de son ordre ” (Franciscains). 
He then gives a confirmatory (?) quotation, and 
concludes with “De JA le juron familier & 
Henri IV., Ventre-saint-Gris.” In Bescherelle I 
find “ Ventre-Saint-George!” also given as an old 
oath. It seems to me, therefore, that these two 
oaths are really equivalent to ‘‘ Ventredieu !” (also 
written euphemistically ventrebleu, ventrebieu, 
ventrebille, and ventregot, see Littré).* If so, then 
Saint Gris and Saint George were used, like the 
euphemisms which I have just quoted, for the sake 
of avoiding the name of God. Henri IV. was 
brought up as a Protestant, and as we find 
Catholics using euphemisms when swearing, a Pro- 
testant of those times was, I should say, still more 
likely to do so. Compare the Italian Corpo di 
Bacco! Corpo di Diana! Corpo di Dianora! 
(the last two in Sant’ Albino’s ‘ Piedmontese Dic- 
tionary,’ 4.v. “ Diana.”) In these cases the names 
of an old heathen god and goddess are manifestly 
used euphemistically instead of Dio. Diana has, 
indeed, some resemblance with Dio, and was pro- 
bably selected on this account, but Bacco is no 
more like Dio than Saint-Gris and Saint-George 
are like Dieu. Compare also Godefroy, s. v. 
* pardienne” (= the modern pardine, and both = 
Pardieu), where he gives per diem as an equivalent, 
iem having some resemblance to deum. Compare 
also perdinct and perdinci Bacco, which seem to 
be of similar origin, and have already been dis- 
cussed in ‘N. & Q’ (7™ S. vii. 326; viii, 250). 
Our own “‘ Jingo,” too, whatever it may come 
from, is surely used as a euphemism for God. 

Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


*From an example — by Littré from the 


fteenth century, viz., ncores oy je d’antre vous 
Jurer le sang que Dieux jeta, Et par le ventre dieu le 
plus [la plupart),” it would seem that ventredieu was 
understood by some of Christ’s side which was pierced ; 
but surely it must also sometimes have been understood 
of the womb which bore him, especially as the word 
—_ is more applicable to the latter than to a person's 
side. 


“ Ventre-saint-gris” was indeed the common 
oath of Henri IV., King of France, and I think 
the interpretation of it offered by Dr. E. Coppa 
Brewsr is quite correct) The word ventre (of 
God, understood), as an exclamation, was an 
oath very common in France during the sixteenth 
and the seventeenth centuries. Corneille, who 
was born a few years before the death of 
Henri IV., says in ‘ L’Illusion, Comédie,’ Act ITT. 
8c. iii,:— 

Ah, ventre/ il est tout vrai que vous avez raison. 
And Moliére, who died before Corneille, says:— 

“Par la mort! par la téte! par le ventre/ si je le 
trouve, je le veux échiver, dussé-je étre roué tout vif.”"— 
‘ Les Fourberies de Scapin,’ Act IT. sc, ix. 

DNARGBL. 


Taz Atomic Tazory i 494).—I 
imagine Mr. C. A. Warp has been reading one 
of those popular guides to chemistry as written 
by a compiler who never entered a laboratory, or 
he would not have written that singular note 
under the above title. The blunders into 
which a compiler may fall was well illustrated in 
a pamphlet which appeared some years ago, 
entitled ‘Errors in Modern Chemistry.’ One 
sample of the writer's criticism may be given. He 
said that on consulting a first-rate authority he was 
informed that water is a compound of two parts 
of hydrogen and one part of oxygen; while 
another, equally eminent, declared that water con- 
sists of one part of hydrogen and eight parts of 
oxygen ; and he indignantly exclaims, “ How, in 
the face of such discordant results, can we rely on 
the conclusions of modern chemistry?” Had the 
writer known anything of the noble science that 
he ventured to attack he would have seen that both 
statements are correct, only in the one case the 
estimate is by volume or measure, and in the other 
by weight. ; 

The passage that Mr. Warp refers to Sir 
Homphry (not Humphrey) Davy belongs rather 
to Dr. Wollaston. As I write this far away from 
my books I cannot verify the passage, but I must 
protest against the term, ‘‘such funny stuff,” 
being applied to either of these great men. I 
would further remark that there is no absurdity, 
in the present state of our knowledge, in supposing, 
or rather, in knowing, that “‘there are sixty odd 
elementary substances.” It may also be safely 
affirmed that it could never have been said that 
“chemistry is the wise daughter of a foolish 
mother” but for the atomic theory, consisting as 
it does of three laws which preside over facts, not 
theories, namely: 1. The law of definite —_ 
tions; 2, The law of multiple proportions; 3. The 
law of atomic proportions. ; 

Tomuinsoy, F.R.S., F.C.S. 


To discuss the questions propounded by Mr. 
C. A. Warp at all satisfactorily would require the 
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writing of a fairly lengthy essay, and would occupy 
more space than the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ could 
afford, and, although the subject might be of much 
interest to many, including myself, it would, I fear, 
hardly be acceptable to the majority of the readers 
of this particular journal. 

Dalton’s atomic theory—the law of combination 
in definite and multiple proportions — is still 
accepted by most chemists as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, and justly so. Other theories have been 
propounded more recently, but the deductions 
drawn from them correspond less closely to facts 
than to those based on the atomic theory. Some 
chemists have objected —and a few, perhaps, do so 
still—to the idea of materialistic atoms, and prefer 
to regard the atomic weights as proportions. This, 
however, is beyond us here. Additional evidence 
towards the probability of this theory, and towards 
its value, has been yielded in the work of Gay 
Lussac, Avogadro, Dulong and Petit, Mitscher- 
lich, and Cannizaro among others, It bas truly 
been stated that the atomic theory is to chemistry 
what the undulatory theory is to light and heat. 

Among important works on the subject are an 
article on the history and development of Dalton’s 
theory in H. Kopp’s ‘ Geschichte der Chemie,’ ii, 
385; ‘La Théorie atomique,’ by Wurtz, Paris, 
1879 (since translated into English, and forming a 
volume of Kegan Paul’s ‘‘ International Scientific 
Series”); and ‘ Modern Theories of Chemistry,’ by 
L. Meyer, translated from German by P. P. Bed- 
son and W. C. Williams, London, 1888. 

As concerns the number of elementary bodies, 
here, indeed, we have a problem to solve. For 
myself the idea of sixty, or more, elementary bodies 
is more feasible than that of one primary element, 
capable of unlimited allotropism. Mendeléeff’s 
periodic law seems much to favour the existence of 
® considerable number of elements. As regards 
Faraday’s established objections, I must plead my 
ignorance of them. 

J. Curnsert We cs, F.C.S. 
The Brewery, Reading. 


Postmasters-Generat (8 i. 475).—There 
is a list of the Postmasters-General in Beatson’s 
Political Index.’ Ep. 


THackeRAY AND (8" §, i. 
491).—To the two passages on “ individuality” 
from Thackeray and Matthew Arnold, quoted by 
Mr. Bayrwe, perhaps I may be allowed to add the 
following remarks by Mr. William Sharp, in bis 
‘ Life of Robert Browning’ in the “Great Writers” 
series, 1890, p. 159 :— 

“There is a gulf which not the profoundest search 
can fathom, which not the strongest-winged love can 
overreach ; the gulf of individuality. It is those who 
have loved most deeply who recognize most acutely this 
always pathetic and often terrifying isolation of the soul. 
None save the weak can believe in the absolute union 
of two spirits, If this were demonstr.ble, immortality 


would be a palpable fiction. The moment individuali 
can lapse to Rulon, that moment the tide has ebbed, 
the wind bas fallen, the dream has been dreamed. So 
long as the soul remains inviolate amid all shock of 
time and change, so long is it immortal.” 
See also Keble’s lines in ‘The Christian Year’ :— 
Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 
Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we die | 
Not even the tenderest heart and next our own 
Knows balf the reasons why we smile or sigh. 
There is a line—a terrible one, it seems to me 
when taken with the context—in Tennyson’s 
‘Palace of Art’ :— 
The abysmal deeps of Personality. 
Still, Mr. Sharp is right. If the “ isolation of the 
soul” is often “ terrifying,” it is better it should 
be so than that individuality should “ lapse to 
fusion.” JoNATHAN BoucuiER. 


Proverss S. i. 229, 498).— 
The rolling stone proverb is characteristically illus- 
trated by that worthy lexicographer Nathan 
Bailey as follows :— 

«« There are a set of people in the world of so unsettled 
and restless a temper, and such admirers of novelty, 
that they can never be long pleased with one way of 
living, no more than to continue long in one habitation, 
but before they are well entered upon one business, dip 
into another, and before they are well settled in one 
habitation remove to another; so that they are always 
busily beginning to live, but by reason of fickleness and 
impatience never arrive ata way of living ; such persons 
fall under the doom of this proverb, which is designed 
to fix the volatility of their tempers by laying before 
them the ill consequences of such fickleness and 
inconstancy.” 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


In these parts ‘‘ There is no love lost between 
them” means there is none on either side, there- 
fore none can be lost. It means they are not 
friends. I never heard it used in any ~~ — 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Castine Dice in St. Ives Cuurcn S. 
xii. 160, 238).—The following paragraph appeared 
in the Standard of June 8:— 

“The ancient custom of raffling for Bibles in the 
parish church of St. Ives took place yesterday, The 
vicar directed the proceedings, and twelve children cast 
dice for the six Bibles awarded. The custom dates from 
1675, and is in accordance with the will of Dr. Wilde, 
who left 50/. to provide a fund for the purpose. It was 
expended in the purchase of what is still called ‘ Bible 
Orchard,’ with the rent of which the books are bough 
and a small sum paid to the vicar for preaching a speci 


sermon,” 
Is anything more known of the custom or its 
origin ? Everar>D Home CoLemay. 


71, Brecknock Road, 


Mazarpv Bowts (8 §S. i. 494).—This subject 
has been repeatedly referred to in the columns of 
‘N. & Q.’ See 1S. iv. 211; 2° S. iv. 58, 117; 
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vii. 103; xi. 519; xii, 118, 172, 356, 505; 3™ S. 
iii, 199; 4° S. x. 411; 6" §. ii. 365, 418; 7® S. 
i. 26, 47. For the usages of the mazard bow! in the 
middle ages, see also the Archeological Journal for 
September, 1845. The ceremony of sin-eating and 
its origin has also been eanell See ‘N. & Q.,” 
1" 8. iv. 211; vi. 390, 541; 4" §. vi. 430. For 
further particulars on this subject I would refer 
your correspondent to Hone’s ‘ Year Book,’ p. 858, 
Brand's ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ vol. ii. pp. 152, 153, 
1841 edition, and the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. xcii. p, 222. Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


There is affinity between mazard, or mazer, 
bowls and measles, inasmuch as measles denotes a 
disorder which manifests itself in spots, and 
mazers were commonly made of that spotted wood, 
maple, the tree of which was called maser in 
earlier English than our own. A beautiful bowl 
of the kind is preserved among the treasures of 
York Minster; it is lined with silver, and bears 
the arms of the city Cordwainers, to whom it at 
one time belonged. Originally it was most likely 
the property of the York Corpus Christi Guild, 
having been presented by Dame Agnes Wyman, 
wife of Henry Wyman, who was Lord Mayor in 
1406. It is inscribed :— 

“Recharde Arche Beschope Scro ti 

allies tho that drinkis of this xu d 
Robart Gubsonn Beschope mesm [or musm] grantis in 
same forme afore said x.” dayis to pardonn Robert 
Strensall.” 
Mr. Sidney Herrtage has ao useful note sub 
“Maser” (defined cantarus, murra; murreus; 
murpis Arbor est) in ‘ Catholicon Anglicum,’ and 
Mr. Peacock has one equally good in ‘ English 
Church Furniture,’ pp. 194, 195. Sr. Swirxiy. 


For an account of the ceremony of sin-eating 
see Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ revised by 
Ellis, 1813, vol. ii. p. 155. It has been suggested 
that the mazard, or rather mazer, bowl of maple 
derived its name from the Dutch word for that 
wood, maeser. I, C. Goutp. 


Is not this a form of mazer, that is, maple? 
Bowls were commonly made of this wood, which 
is both serviceable and ornamental. The name 
of 


mazer refers to the spotted appearance 
wood. C. 


‘Garpen or Tae (8 §. i. 333, 404, 
462, 521).—A similar query to that of Mr. F. 
JaRRatr was in 2™4 §, x. 248, which, inter alia, 
received an answer from the most capable autho- 
rity, F. O. H. (Dr. Husenbeth), at p. 299. It 
was compiled by James Merton, from the place of 
his birth Horstius, as the ‘ Paradisus Anime,’ 
Col., 1644, 1716. An English translation was 
made by T. M., Lond., 1720. There was an 
English version by Pusey in 1847. The version 


of T. M. was the subject of inquiry in 4" S. x. 
255, 288, 373. But I am now, in consequence 
of a slight inspection of the contributions, aware 
of much fresh iiinstration of 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


“ Dovuste entenpre” iv, 86, 197; 8® 
S. i. 276, 439, 516).—Though a multitude of blacks 
will not make a white, a multitude of classical 
writers will make a word or phrase respectable, and 
even acceptable, by their use of it. Foreign words 
and phrases, current in good Englishliterature, which 
woul be very badly received in their cradle-lands 
are not uncommon ; great writers introduce ragged 
verbal monstrosities into good society, and good 
society gives its cachet to these lost tribes. French 
dictionaries give hospitality to bifteck, bouledogue, 
redingote, rosbif, rhum, and many similar 
eccentrics. It would doubtless have been better 
had the French sponsors adopted the English 
spelling instead of the Gallic approximations ; 
but the French wanted the words, and in taking 
them subdued the poor syllables into the language 
they were to work in. It is not likely that this 
ignorant dabbling in English will ever be rectified 
by the use of the correct English words which are 
the parents of so motley an offspring. 

The ‘‘ grey nurses Use and Wont” are respon- 
sible for many anomalies in language, the vulgar 
bantling double entendre among them, but it will 
require a very giant to wield the besom which 
shall extrude these deformed aliens, many of which, 
I fear, have come to stay. 

To the quotations already given may I add one 
from Dr. Hoadley’s ‘Suspicious Husband,’ Act IV. 
sc, iv.3—‘* What does the saucy fellow mean with 
his double-tenders here?” The date of this is 

James Hooper. 


A Memorasie Gravestove (8 i. 473).— 
There was an animus in this epitaph, which is 
explained by the following extracts from the 
‘ Annual Register,’ 1811, p. 256 :— 

“ April 9. By virtue of the Speaker's warrant, the 
Serjeant-at-Arms (supported by the military) forcibly 
entered Sir F. Burdett’s house, arrested him, and con- 
veyed him along the road, skirting the town on the 
north, to the Tower. On the return of the escort 
through the City of London, the military were repeatedly 
assaulted, fired at, and at length were compelled to fire 
again upon the mob; by which several lives were lost.” 

“ April 13. The coroner's jury returned a verdict of 
wilful murder in the case of Thomas Ebrall, a young 
man shot by the military in Fenchurch Street, on return- 
ing from the Tower on the 9th inst. A stone with the 
following inscription has since been erected,” &c. 


Epwarp H. Marsnatu, M.A. 
Hastings. 


sixty and more years ago a part o 
mansion was standing, and I think some of it was 
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occupied by persons employed on the estate. A 
portion was closed up, and there was then a belief 
that in one of the closed rooms still sat Sir William 
Pynsent at his table, covered with papers and the 
dust of years. Many were stated to have seen 
him so seated, as well as in the grounds at dusk; 
and every one shunned the place after dark. Col. 
Pinney’s father was then the owner. 8. 


Rorama (8 S, i, 474).—This mountain is 
either in British Guiana or just over the frontier, 
The chief feature about it is that, owing to its 
peculiar formation, it was not ascended until a few 
years ago, The total height of the mountain is 
about 8,000 feet, but when it emerges from the 
dense verdure of the primeval forest at a height of 
6,000 feet a mass of perpendicular rock rises about 
2,000 feet more, without any apparent break in 
the inaccessible cliff. It was long supposed that 
in the large area of table land at the summit the 
fauna and flora would be entirely different from 
the lowlands, and that probably there might be 
remains of antediluvian life. Even so late as the 
spring of 1884 Mr. Whiteley, the naturalist, 
visited the mountain, and came away convinced 
that the ascent could not be made except by a 
balloon. At the close of the same year, however, 
the ascent was successfully made by Mr. im 
Thurn, and the report of the adventure is in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society for 
August, 1885. 

Mr. im Thurn found the ascent difficult, but 
by no means so arduous as he had expected. He 
describes his feelings on approaching the top as 
follows :— 

“Where one step more would bring our on a 
level with the we should poy 
been seen since the world began, should see that of which, 
if it cannot be said all the world has wondered, at least 
many people have long and earnestly wondered, should 
see that of which all the few white and red men whose 
eyes had ever rested on the mountain had dec 
would never be seen while the world lasts, should learn 
what is at the top of Roraima.” 

When he took this last step he continues— 

“ We saw surely as strange a sight, regarded simply as a 
product of nature, as may be seen in this world—nay, it 
would probably not be rash to assert that very few sights 
as strange can be seen.” 

Mr, im Thurn then proceeds to describe the 
a of the weather-worn rocks with patches 
of bright yellow sand between, and pools of 
water of great depth, and of the most surprising 
purity, but there was no tree on the top, no 
animal life whatever, and so intensely quiet and 
undisturbed did the place look that he felt sure 
none had ever been there. G. W. Tomutnson. 

Huddersfield. 


_ Mr. Warren’s conjecture is right. The explora- 
tion of the secret of Roraima has taken place since 


1877. It was “‘ first scaled by E. F.im Thurn 


on December 18, 1884.”—Chambers’s ‘ Encyclop.,’ 
8. Ep. MarsHALL. 


‘Tae Nemesis or Farrn’ (8S. i. 430, 452), 
—lIs this book so extremely rare? I have durin 
the past few years noted three copies adverti 
for sale. In one cutting from a catalogue the price 
of the “ rare first edition” is marked at 21s. I have 
a very good copy of this edition, which was in the 
original black cloth, but I have had it bound. I am 
able to say that there is no preface to this edition. 
Mr. Boasz is, I think, in error in describing the 
first edition as 12mo. The size is that usually called 

t 8vo. My copy measures 7 5/8 in. by 4 9/16 in. 

ecollation seems to me unusual; it commences 
on p. 1 with B, followed by B 2, two blank leaves, 83 
and seven blank leaves; signature c commences 
on p. 25. On the reverse of the bastard title is 
printed ‘‘ London: George Woodfall & Son, 
Angel Court, Skinner Street,” and the same 
words, with the addition of the word “ Printers,” 
occur at the foot of p. 227, not p. 122, as Mr. 
Boase writes. My copy has been in my 
sion for over twenty years, and cost me 2s. 6d. It 
was in good condition, and bore no trace of having 
been mutilated, and I have always considered it a 
perfect copy. Attached to the book and bound 
up with it is a “‘ List of New and Recent Works 
published by John Chapman,” dated December, 
1848. The second title should read ‘‘ The | 
Nemesis of Faith,” not “The Nemesis of Faith.” 
I should be glad to know if mine is a perfect copy. 

F, A. Buaypgs. 
Bedford. 


ArcuEery: i. 451, 518).— 
Bows and arrows were last used in European war- 
fare at the Battle of Leipzig. The Tsar brought 
into the field a vast number of Bashkir Tartars, 
armed with these weapons. Marbot, in his 
* Memoirs,’ vol. ii. p. 403, tells that their arrows 
were four feet long :— 

“ As I raised my arm to indicate the direction in 
which he was to go, I felt my sword unexpectedly 
checked, and perceived a slight pain in my right thigh. 
Looking down I saw that an arrow four feet long was 
sticking an inch deep in my right thigh, though, in the 
excitement of the fight, I had not perceived the wound.” 
If Marbot be not shooting with a long bow, we 
may be quite sure the Tartars were. 

E. 


Vitra : Srus S. i. 493).—The Rev. John 
Villa was admitted to Westminster School in 
1684, and graduated B.A. from Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1690. He was preceptor to the 
Princess Royal of Prussia until his presentation to 
the rectory of St. John’s, Westminster, July 3, 
1730 (Welch’s ‘ Alumni Westmonasterienses,’ ed. 
C. B. Phillimore, 1852, p. 209). The Rev. Joseph 
Sims, a learned divine, of Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1714, M.A. 1718, was formerly 
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chaplain to Dr. Joseph Wilcocks, successively 
Bishop of Gloucester and Rochester, whom he suc- 
ceeded as chaplain to the English factory at 
Lisbon, He was collated to the prebend of North 
Kelsey, in Lincoln Cathedral, February 5, and 
installed in that dignity, March 26, 1747/8. On 
December 6 following he was installed as pre- 
bendary of Ealdstreet in St. Paul’s Cathedral. He 
obtained the vicarage of East Ham, co. Essex, on 
January 9, 1756, and rebuilt the parsonage- 
house there at his own expense. A statement of 
the cause by which Mr. Sims, as Vicar of East 
Han, claimed tithes of peas and beans was printed 
in 1762, as asingle sheet folio. He married 
Winifred, niece and heiress of the Rev. Dr. James 
Johnson, Chancellor of Ely, and relict of the Rev. 
Thomas Stephens (d. 1747), Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, and Rector of Sher- 
field, Hants. Mr. Sims published a sermon on 
the Rebellion, preached September 22, 1745, 
London, 1745, 4to, and a volume of fifteen ser- 
mons on various subjects, 1772, in 8vo. He died 
at the rectory-house of St. John, Westminster, 
April 28, 1776, aged eighty-four, and was buried 
in the churchyard of East Ham. Should any 
farther extracts from my MS. notes on the rectors 
of St. John’s, Westminster, be deemed desirable, 
allow me to assure your correspondent that they 
are very much at his service. 
Daniet Hirwett. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Source or Morro Wantep (8"*S. ii. 9).—“Roi 
ne suis, ne prince, ne duc, ne comte aussi ; je suis le 
sire de Coucy” was the motto of Enguerraud III. 
de Coucy, styled the Great. He was the chief of 
the league against Blanche de Castille during the 
minority of Louis IX., and built the castle which 
gave its name to a small town in the department 
of Aisne, Coucy-le-Chateau. “Roi ne puis, duc 
ne daigne, Ro suis,” was the motto of the 
Rohans, a very ancient and illustrious family of 
Brittany. It was a member of this family who had 
once a quarrel with Voltaire, who, being then a 
young man, replied to a somewhat haughty ques- 
tion about who and what he was, “Je ne traine 
pas un grand nom, mais je saurai porter le mien.” 

DnaRGEL. 

‘Britise War Mepats,’ sy Toomas CARTER 
(8 §. i. 514; ii. 37).—It is not intended to con- 
tinue the publication of the recently published 
edition of Carter's * Medals’ in the monthly parts, 
but the edition, completed up to date, and with 
the addition of information as to the war medals 
and decorations given to the Royal Navy, will 
appear in book form. Ropert Rayner. 


Brirrany (8% S. i, 434, 459, 519).—There is 
much about Carnac in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 


“DorvumM ET DURUM NON FACIUNT MURUM” 
(8 §. ii. 30).—The Italians have a proverb 
“Duro con duro non mai fan muro,’’ The English 
proverb is ‘‘ Hard with hard makes not the stone 
wall.” There is a note to this in Bohn’s ‘ Hand- 
book of Proverbs’ to the effect that at Ariminum, 
in Italy, there is an ancient Roman bridge made of 
hewn stones laid together without any mortar or 
cement. G. A. Sata. 


The Italian form of this proverb is familiar, and 
in common use, Duro con Duro non fa Buon 
Maro.” Patrick MaxweE.t, 


Fawter Famity S. ii. 7).—If T. P. F., 
who inquires about the Fawler family, will com- 
municate with me directly, I will give him such 
information as I possess respecting it. I am a 
descendant of Captain John Fawler, R.N., who 
died at Maidstone in 1776—his great-grandson. 

R. Pootz Hooper. 

81, Cambridge Road, Brighton. 


Hopers or Leacon Hatt, Warenorne, 
Kent (8" §, ii, 8).—In Fairbairn’s ‘ Crests,’ vol. i. 
p. 242, is the following entry: ‘‘ Hodges, Kent, 
out of a ducal coronet, Or, an antelope’s head 
argent, horned and tufted or.” Motto, “ Previsa 
mala pereunt.” A. A, H. 


Tue Fentouns (8 S. i. 327, 438, 499).—In a 
Survey of the Manor of Binfield, Berks. (temp. 
Jac. I.) it is stated that ‘‘the Lord Fenton is 
lord of the manor of Cookeham and one Mr. 
Humphrey Newbery, a Counsellor, his Deputy.” 
The mention of this latter name fixes approximately 
the date of the survey, for Mr. Humphrey New- 
bery is buried in Lawrence Waltham Church, where 
his epitaph says that ‘‘he de this lyfe the 
13th day of July, 1638, 65 years and up- 
wards.” 

In the same survey there is a schedule of the 
rents payable for the several farms and pieces of 
land, and amongst them— 

“ Rents payable to Diaper Graung yearlie, vizt:— 
The Lord Fenton for a meadowe called Broad Meade, 

— Sir John Norrises p* est” 19 acre redd, pr. 

ann., 9°, 

The Lord Sandes for a meadowe called Foxleaze nere 
to Eastham mill pr. estim® X acres redd. pr, ann., 9°. 
Theis have denyed their rente theis 7 yeare being 
alwayes duelie paide before Mr. Beake’s time, the last 
farmer of the Graunge.” 
C. W. Pansy. 


Wokingham, 


Suetrey tae Araezist §, i, 142, 304, 404, 
484).—While it is always undesirable to go into 
side issues, I trust I shall be pardoned for saying 
a word regarding my description of Coleridge’s 
‘Hymn before Sunrise.’ Although the m, of 
course, is not technically a lyric, its distinctly 
lyrical conception, fervour, and movement make 


* 
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it difficult to think of it as anything else. The 
case with such a poem is just what Sir Philip 
Sidney found in his estimate of poetry in general. 
‘* Verse,” says that acute and generous critic, is 
“but an ornament and no cause to Poetry: sith there 
have beene many most excellent Poets, that neuer 
versified, and now swarme — versifiers that neede 
neuer aunswere to the name of Poets,”—‘ Apologie for 
Poetrie,’ p. 28, ed. Arber. 

In like manner Coleridge's ‘Hymn’ is more 
distinctly lyrical in feeling and tone than many 
formal and well-accredited lyrics. Comparing it 
with the German poem on which it is based, De 
Quincey writes :— 

“ By a judicious amplification of some topics, and by 
its far deeper tone of lyrical enthusiasm, the dry bones 
of the German outline have been awakened by Cole- 
ridge into the fulness of life.”’—‘ Recollections of the 
Lakes,’ p. 44, ed. 1863. 

The greater portion of Thomson’s ‘Hymn on the 
Seasons’ also (Il. 37-93 in particular) is nothing if 
not lyrical ; and, in spite of their blank verse, both 
pas (and polo Coleridge’s) are essentially 
lyrics. At the same time, Mr. Bovcarer’s 
courteous suggestion as to the importance of care- 
ful and precise definition is both relevant and 
valuable. Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


I am afraid Mr. Boucurer’s objection to styling 
a hymn lyrical because it is in blank verse is 
sophistical, and therefore, in the “ primary and 
Pickwickian” sense of the word, captious. Mr. 
Bovucater would hardly deny the term “lyric” 
to the unrhymed songs of a Greek or Latin poet ; 
why, then, to those of an English poet? Surely 
Campion’s ‘‘ Rose-cheeked Laura, come!” is a 
lyric. Or if it be heroic blank verse that Mr. 
UcHIER is thinking of, what about Tennyson's 
Tears, idle tears, [ know not what they mean ; 
or Milton’s 
These are thy glorious works, Parent of good ? 
I am curious to hear a definition of a lyric that 
shall exclude these. C. ©. B. 


Mr. Bovucuter’s courteous query is partially 
answered by Mr. Barne's note. I have a vivid 
remembrance of a German poem which much 
vexed me as a great admirer of Coleridge’s grand 
lines. I cannot remember details, but De Quincey 
definitely refers to a German poem earlier than 
Coleridge’, and probably this is the one I remem- 
ber, although “short” and “in stanzas” which | 
do not remember. Este. 


Tennyson's ‘Marp Martan’ (8" §. ii. 6). —Am 
I wrong in thinking that “When poverty comes in 
at the door, love flies out of the window” was a 
proverb before Tennyson was poet or Dibdin the 
younger dramatist ? It was one of the earliest bits 
of worldly wisdom that I learnt in the nursery of 


a house where the Mases were not on visiting 
terms ; and it seems to me highly probable that 
the Laureate came to a knowledge of it through 
converse with some undistinguished sage, rather 
than from being ‘‘ by a strange chance present at 
some performance of this now long-forgotten farce,” 


‘ My Spouse and I.’ Sr. Swirarn. 


The passage quoted from Dibdin’s farce is simply 
& comment upon the old proverb, ‘‘ When poverty 
comes in at the door, love flies out of the window,” 
which was most likely in Tennyson’s mind, too, 
when he wrote the lyric in question. e 


It is rather difficult to discover the “ odd coin- 
cidence” here suggested. Two dramatists who 
lived in the same century have made use of the 
same well-known proverb, ‘‘ When poverty comes 
in at the door, love flies out at the window.” But 
is ‘N. & Q.’ the place to record a circumstance so 
ordinary as this? E. 8. A. 


Mommy Wuear (8" §. i. 224, 363, 479).—In 
& quotation from a lecture by Mr. Carruthers, 
botanist to the Royal Agricultural Society, given 
at the first reference, occur the words— 

“It would be impossible to stretch out the arm of a 

mummy, because the whole of the muscle was entirely 
burnt up by the slow action of the oxygen, and it was 
completely rigid. It was so with the whole of those 
grains of wheat and flax, and various other seeds that 
had been prescerved—they were......in the same con- 
dition.” 
The illustration is an unfortunate one, as Miss 
Edwards, in her book ‘ A Thousand Miles up the 
Nile,’ records how, after superintending the re- 
moval of some mummies, the party had sat down 
to partake of some refreshment. Suddenly, to 
the amazement of all, the shrivelled arm of one of 
the mummies stretched out on the hot desert sand 
was eeen to raise itself till it was nearly perpen- 
dicular, and then drop down again. 

I have, unfortunately, mislaid the reference to 
this incident, and have no copy of Miss Edwards’s 
book by me. C. R. Hatyes. 

Uppingham, 


A Sow or Exizapetn §, ii. 8).— 
Mr. John Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ (third edition, 1829) 
gives an extract from the ‘Dictionnaire de la 
Noblesse,’ Paris, 1771, stating the tradition that 
Thomas Butler, tenth Earl of Ormonde, K.G., and 
Queen Elizabeth were the parents of Piers Fitz- 
Thomas Butler. Sir Edward Butler, Kut., son of 
this Piers, was created Viscount Galmoye in 1646. 

Atrrep Motory. 

?, Hugh Street, S.W. 


Scotprorep House Siens (8 i. 474; ii. 
13).—Kindly allow me to draw the attention of 
Mr. J. H. Macmicnagt to the fact that there is 


a goodly collection of these interesting relics of 
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former days in the City Free Museum, Basinghall 
Street, under the Guildhall Library, and he would 
doubtless find much pleasurable interest in a visit 
there for inspection of the same; and I feel sure 
that his proposed history would be all the better 
for it. D. Harrison. 


Scortisn (8 ii. 8).—Consult ‘ Scot- 
tish Gael,’ by James Logan ; ‘ Clans of Scotland,’ 
by R. R. Mclan; and an inexpensive work, 
recently published by Messrs. W. & A. K. John- 
ston, of Edinburgh, entitled ‘The Scottish Clans 
and their Tartans.’ See also ‘N. & Q.,’ 2"4S. ii. 
431; iii. 38; x. 169, 258; iv. 271, 376; 3° S. vi. 
109, 258. Everarp Home Cotemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Tae Name Crariypa (8" ii. 8).—This name 
appears in English literature at least eighty years 
prior to No. 323 of the Spectator. Clarinda is the 
name of Camiola’s woman in Massinger’s play 
*The Maid of Honour,’ printed in 1632, but doubt- 
less acted some time previously. It is apparently 
an Italian name, a diminutive form of ; and 
we may compare it with other names of a like 
termination, such as Rosalinda, Belinda, &. 
Anyhow, nearly all the personages of this play 
bear Italian names, and the scene is divided 
between Palermo and Siena. F, Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


This is one of the variants of Clara, and, accord- 
ing to Miss Yonge (‘Christian Names’), it is an 
invention of about the same date as Richardson’s 
* Clarissa.’ B. 


CarpivaL Mannine (8 §. i, 353, 419, 502).— 
The two letters given below contain odds and 
ends about the cardinal’s family which may be 
of use to those following up the Manning pedigree. 
A very great genealogist, on November 20, 1873, 
wrote as follows :— 


“ The grandfather of Archbishop Manning was a West 
India merchant of high oo. who lived in St. Mary 
Axe a hundred years azo. In his old age he lived at 
Totteridge, where he died in 1791. His son lived for 
many years in Billiter Square, where all the children of 
the first marriage were born. He lived within a few 
doors of Mr. Basevi, the grandfather of Mr. Disraeli, and 
was intimate with him. He was an old man when the 
archbishop was born, which accounts for so longa period 
being covered by three generations. When the Mannings 
stood so high in the City that their relationship 
would be valued, it was always maintained that 
they were in no wise connected with the Mannings 
of Kent. By tradition the family was founded by the 
father of the archbishop’s grandfather, who e his 
own position, He is said to have come from Bristol, and 
to have been of Jewish blood. Without putting too much 
faith in such traditions, I do not expect that you will 
ever prove any descent from the Mannings of Kent. If 
I were interested in the pedigree, which I am not, I 
should search the registers of St. Andrew Undershaft, 
and All Hallows Steyning,”’ 


Cardinal Manning, when the guest of the Prior 


of Downside, in Somerset (when the first stone of 
the priory church was laid), said his family was 
connected with Somersetshire. Mr. Philip Nor- 
man, on May 10, writes to me:— 


“I eee in ‘N. & Q.’ a query of yours (8 S. i, 353} 
concerning Cardinal Manning. I cannot answer your 
uestion exactly, but perhaps the following extracts 
tom directories may interest you :— 
From Boyle's ‘ City Guide,’ 1797. 
Wm. Manning, 8, Billiter Square, and Totteridge, 


Herts. 
From Kent’s ‘ Directory,’ 1806. 

Manning, Anderdon & Bosanquet, merchants, 106, 
Fenchurch Street. 

From Kent's ‘ Directory,’ 1816. 

Manning & Anderdon, 3, New Bank Buildings, (Still 
there in 1823.) 

I have an idea that the Manning family at one time 
lived at Beckenham, near my native place, and that 
Cardinal Manning as a boy used to play cricket with the 
West Kent Club. That I will find out from an old uncle 
of mine. Anyhow, the ry: were intimate friends of 
my father’s family, and old Manning gave my father a 
pony when he was a little boy, the first he ever rode. 
Within the last twenty years the cardinal has been down 
to lunch at my father’s house, but I never met him 
there. Old Manning eventually failed in business. His 
son Charles, the elder brother of the cardinal, started on 
his own account, and did well, I believe. He had pre- 
viously shown his shrewdness by declining to go into 

artnershin with the old man, in whose business he had 
nm working. William Manning wa; a bank director 
up to 1823, and I dare say considerably after. The 
house, No. 8, Billiter Square, was a good specimen of a 
City merchant's dwelling, built, I believe, by an ancestor 
of the Mannings about 1730 or earlier. My friend J. 
Stewart Hodgson, about fifteen years ago, when it was 
ulled down, bought up the interior fittings. In his 
ouse in South Audley Street the back staircase, many 
mahogany doors, and all the panelling and the chimney- 
iece of the semoking-room are from the Mannings’ old 
ouse. You know, of course, that the cardinal was in 
the Harrow Cricket Eleven.” 


Everarp Greey, F.S.A. 
Reform Club. 


The cardinal’s birth is fixed just a year earlier 
than the date given in the parish register, appa- 
rently on good authority, in a recent article in the 
Dublin Review, vol. cx. p. 391, on Cardinal 
Manning in his Anglican days. J. M. Rica. 


Joun Lacy (8 S. i. 315).—As I applied to 
‘N. & Q.’ for information as to dates of one Lacy, 
a vocalist, permit me to put on record the facts 
that (1) his name was William, not John ; (2) he 
was born in 1788, and died in July, 1871. 
Unfortunately I was only able to find these dates 
on the eve of publication of vol. xxxi. ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ and too late for insertion in that volume. 

Rosin H. 

“Sr. Tavern” (8 i. 293, 417; 


ii. 15).—Mr. C. impugns a perfectly cor- 
rect statement. The father of Thomas Frognall 


Dibdin was ‘‘Tom Bowling.” But “Tom Bow- 
ling,” in this connexion, does not mean—as, for 
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want of knowledge of these things, Mr. WrLiz 
assumes it means—the man who made the song. It 
means the man of whom the song was made, And 
he was Charles Dibdin’s, the song-maker’s, elder 
brother, Tom, the sailor, the “ rover of the Indian 
seas,” as his son was to call him, later on the 
Company’s t at Nagore, who married Eliza- 
beth Compton, and had Thomas ge by her 
in 1776, and whom ‘‘ Death broach’d to” when 
they were all three on their voymse home together, 
some four years later. . F. Waiver. 


(8 S, i. 512).—To the notes that may 
be found in ‘N. & Q.’ bearing upon the Junius 
controversy it may be advisable to add the fol- 
lowing extract from Mr. Stopford Brooke’s ‘ Life 
and Letters of Fred. W. Robertson.’ In a letter 
dated September, 1850, Robertson relates that he 
had been dining with Lord Lansdowne, who 
** told a rather good story of Rogers. Francis, the author 
of ‘Junius,’ was present. Rogers turned to him, and 
said, ‘ Sir Philip, may I ask you one question?’ Every 
one supposed it was one bearing on the authorship. 
Francis fiercely replied, ‘At your peril, sir.’ Upon 
which Rogers quietly turned away, and said in an under- 
tone, ‘ There spoke Junius Brutue.’”’ 

This may be taken as corroboration of the state- 
ment made in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, on the authority of Lady Francis, to the 
effect that Sir Philip repelled direct inquiries with 
severity. But opponents of the Franciscan theory 
may see in Lord Lansdowne’s testimony the con- 
ceit which Lord Aberdeen attributed to Francis 
when he heard him exclaim, “ If men force laurels 
on my head I’ll wear them.’ One cannot but be 
desirous of having the decisive evidence which is 
said to be in the possession of the Grenvile family. 
Consult Mr. A. Hayward’s article, ‘Junius,’ in 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ ninth edition. 

F. Jarratt. 


_Cuurcumen Barrie (7" S. x. 67, 189, 311; 
xi. 292, 373; 8" S. ii. 16).—See also Francois 
Coppée’s fine poem, ‘ La Bénédiction,’ Il. 30-49. 
M. Alphonse Mariette, in a notice in English of 
Coppée prefixed to ‘Le Luthier de Crémone,’ ed. 
1891, says of this poem :— 

“* Another stirring piece, ‘La Bénédiction ’ (one of the 
‘Poémes Modernes’), will not easily be forgotten by 
such Londoners as had the good fortune of hearing it 
recited by Febvre during the most welcome visits here 
of this distinguished artist and his co-Socié(aires of the 
Rue Richelieu.” 

When and where was M. Febvre’s recitation ? 
Did any of your readers happen to hear it? ‘La 
Bénédiction,’ whether it is founded on fact or is 
we 4 imaginary, is very dramatic and impressive. 

Vhat a tale for a young “ tourlourou ” to hear on 

his entering the army! Jonatnan Bovcursr. 


“Tue Devit’s Booxs” S. ii. 9).—Xyxo- 
GRAPHER will scarcely, I think, find any reference 


to playing-cards under this title before Swift's 
time ; but in his ‘ Polite Conversations’ (No. iii.), 
he gives us, “‘ Your cards,’ said he, ‘they are the 
Devil’s Books.’” St. Bernard, however, was 
strong against cards (as witness the card-painter 
whom he advised to take to painting sacred sub- 
jects instead, which advice being followed made 
the man’s fortune), and in his works there may be 
some similar expression used. 
Jxo. 


Cran AND THE Exper Famity (8 
S. i. 431; ii. 17).—Skene, in his ‘ Celtic Scotland ’ 
(vol. iii. p. 331), quotes from a letter of ‘John 
Elder, clerk” to Henry VIII. in 1542 or 1543, 
giving some curious information about the High- 
land clans. J. R. M, 


Sout: Soat (8 S. ii. 7)—The soul of a 
fowl is the dark, soft, spongy matter adhering to 
some of the bones of the back. The word is in 
common use. Cc. C. B. 


Asorstixe §, i. 393; ii. 11).—In_ his 
interesting note on this subject Mr. C. A. Warp 
writes :— 

‘*The sick were anointed, the dead were anointed in 

the early Church. The Roman viaticum still represents 
the later; but it has gone from the head to the feet, to 
typify entry on a new and higher life,” 
So careful a contributor as Mr. Warp has no 
doubt good authority for this statement, which 
perhaps he would mention, as his assertion is, on 
the face of it, rather puzzling. In the first place, 
the viaticum would seem to have no connexion 
with any form of “anointing,” and, secondly, 
“ extreme unction” (a perfectly distinct rite from 
that of the administration of the viaticum), to 
which a reference is perhaps intended, is not 
applied to the feet only, but also to various — 
portions of the body, and, further, to use Mar. 
Warp’s language, would appear to represent (or 
rather, be) the “former,” not the “latter.” 
Indeed (without at all denying the fact), I venture 
to ask whether there was ever any Roman rite 
of anointing the dead from which the Roman 
“ extreme unction ” could have 


American War oF INDEPENDENCE (8 §, i. 
414).—The best authorities on the military details, 
&c., of the War of Independence are H. B. 
Carrington’s ‘Battles of the Revolution,’ 1881, and 
Steuben’s ‘ Regulations for the Order and Discipline 
of the Troops of the United States,’ several editions, 
1776 to 1792. Freperick Hiscame. 

Philadelphia. 


Tue Cuckoo (8 §, i. 493, 521).—The cuckoo 
usually appears in England about the middle of 
April, or a little earlier. Henry Doubleday, the 
Essex naturalist, compiled a list of the arrival of 
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summer migrants at Epping from 1828 to 1845, 
all of which were observed by him. The earliest 
record of the cuckoo in this list is April 13 in the 
year 1841, the latest, April 26 in 1837. 

Another series of observations by the Rev. 
Revett Sheppard, at Wrabnese, io the north-east 
of Essex, during the years 1818-30, also gives 
April 13, but in 1822, as the earliest arrival, and 
May 3, in 1829, as the latest. He says :— 

“ The Parsonage at Wrabness is admirably situated for 
noting the early arrival of these summer visitors, it is 
within six miles of the sea, 200 yards of a wood of 300 
acres, and [ within} two short fields of a river two miles 
wide,” 

Wryvoure. 

I have occasionally heard the cuckoo in the first, 
but more frequently in the second week of April. 
Locally, the bird is expected to arrive on the 14th, 
which happens to be the date of Heathfield fair 
in this county, insomuch that it has been called 
**Cackoo Fair.” It is not many years since that 
two women walked over to Heathfield on the fair- 
day morning in the hope of seeing Madam Cuckoo 
turned out. C. Leeson Privyce. 

Crowborough, Sussex, 


The cuckoo is said to be first heard about 
April 20, but often a full week earlier. I think he 
was this year. I have never heard him so fre- 
quently ; nota day in May or June has passed 
without, I think, my hearing him very early in the 
morning and up to nearly 9p.m. He is thought 
to get hoarse at St. Barnabas Day, but he is not 
hoarse yet (June 18). White, in his ‘ Naturalisv’s 
Oalendar,’ says the cuckoo is first heard from 
April 7 to 26. Markwick gives April 15, and last 
heard on June 28. . A. Warp. 


or Bp. Patrick i. 493). 

“The Auto-biography of Symon Patrick, Bishop of 
Ely. Now first printed from the original manuscript, 
Oxford, J. H. Parker. mpcccxxxrx,” 
12mo., four leaves, pp. 1-292. The unsigned pre- 
face states that the manuscript is “in the library of 
Mrs. Knight of Milton hall, near Cambridge.” 

W. ©. B. 

See 

“ The | Auto-Biography [sic] | of | Symon Patrick, | 
Bishop of Ely. | Now first printed from the original 
Manuscript. | Oxford | J. H. Parker. | mpcooxxx1x.” 
It formed one of the 18mo. series of theological 
works published by Parker under the auspices 
of Cardinal Newman, in the early days of the 
Tractarian movement. Many of the volumes of 
the series were edited by Newman himself, and 
where this was the case the preface, as in Bishop 
Sparrow’s ‘ Rationale,’ has the well-known initials 
J. H. N. at the end. This is not the case with 
Bishop Patrick’s ‘ Autobiography,’ nor is there 
anything to show by whom it was edited. The 
preface states that 


“This Memoir, now for the first time made public, 
tells its own story so completely, that it seers un- 
necessary to say more than that the original manuscript 
has been in the possession of Bishop Patrick’s family 
ever since his death. It is now in the library of Mra, 
Knight of Milton Hall, near Cambridge, by whose kind 
permission it has been copied and printed 
as it is now printed is copied exactly from the manu- 
script, with the addition of a few biographical notices of 
the most eminent persons mentioned.” 

In the same series Parker published Bishop 
Patrick’s ‘ Heart’s Ease,’ and also ‘ Advice to a 
Friend,’ as well as Taylor’s ‘Golden Grove,’ 
Wilsou’s ‘Sacra Privata,’ Jewel’s ‘ Apology,’ &c. 

©. W. Penyy. 

Wokingham. 


Chalmers throws a little light upon the subject, 
in the useful ‘ Dictionary’ which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold so utterly scorned :— 

“« Whiston Ne his ‘ Memoirs’] speaks of a life of 

ic 


Bishop Patrick, written by himself, which he had read, 
and which was in Dr. Knight's hands, but where now is 
not known.” 


Evowarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


Mackxistosues (8 i, 127, 215).—I now find 
that in one of the ‘ Tales,’ which were published 
in ‘Sketches by Boz’ (1836), before Mr. Pick- 
wick’s adventures delighted the world, Dickens 
mentions a “ patent Mackintosh.” In the descrip- 
tion of some young ladies bathing, who were 
astonishing the Tuggses at Ramsgate, we are told: 

“One of the young ladies before noticed 
bathing costume, looked as if she was envelo 
Mackintosh, of scanty dimensions.”"—Ed. 1850, 
J. F. Manseroa. 

Liverpool. 


Dame (8 S. i. 272, 322, 402, 463).—In the 
Camden’s Society’s volume of Plumpton corre- 
spondence (1839) is a letter from Katharine 
Chadyrton (Introduction, p. xxxix) written between 
1450 and 1460, in which is named “ my sister, 
Dame Isabell,” wife of Sir Stephen Thorp, Knt. 
The editor, Mr. Thomas Stapleton, F.S.A., says of 
Thorp:— 

“ He was yet an esquire, 19 Hen, VI. 1440-1; but we 
have a proof that he was knighted afterward in the 
yy Dame given to his wife in the above letter.”— 

Xi 


Evcene TEESDALE. 
Hull. 


INTERPRETATION OF Recorps §, ii. 6).— 
I am sorry to differ from my friend Canon 
Venastes in his estimate of the value of Chas- 
sant’s books, which, he says, ‘‘ furnish all that the 
record-reader can require,” and one of which, the 
‘Dictionnaire des Abréviations,’ he considers to 
be ‘*the most perfect work of the kind hitherto 
published.” The books in question are certainly 
marvels of cheapness, and not amiss in their small 
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way, but are very far from being ‘‘ perfect.” The 
‘ Dictionnaire ’ belongs to the prescientific period 
of paleography, lumping together without distinc- 
tion abbreviations belonging to different caligrapbic 
schools and to different periods, which in scientific 
books, such as those of Wattenbach and Gardt- 
hausen, are carefully distinguished. Chassant 
even apologizes in his preface for omitting the 
dates which were given in 1745 by Walther, his 
great predecessor. To take one instance of this 
unscientific method. Obassant gives five abbrevia- 
tions for quoniam, but without any indications of 
date or script. Now, one of these is only found in 
Merovingian charters. At a later time, in the 
Caroline script, this sign stands for guomodo, a 
new sign being adopted for quoniam. One of the 
other abbreviations which he gives for quontam 
stands also, he says, for quum, an assertion which 
Wattenbach has shown to be a mistake. These 
are just the things likely to bewilder the student. 
For English documents the book certainly does 
not “furnish all that the record- reader can 
require,” as it only deals with MSS. of continental 
origin. Some six hundred abbreviations of French 
words are given, but not one abbreviation of any 
English word. But even in Latin documents 
Chassant omits the usual abbreviations of styles 
and titles found in the charters of our English 
kings, and he also omits the abbreviations used in 
England for a host of common words, such as 
armiger, vicecomitibus, salutem, gratia, litere, 
ideo, or proximum. Perhaps the best test of the 
value of the work to an English student is to take 
Domesday Book, the most important of our 
national MSS. With only Chassant’s work for a 
guide he would be hopelessly at sea. Chassant 
lumps together, without dates, seven abbreviations 
for esse, fourteen for est, and twenty-four for et, 
but he manages to omit those usually employed in 
Domesday for these common words. To test the 
sufficiency of his lists, I have taken three lines at 
random from the facsimile of Domesday. These 
three lines contain nineteen abbreviations, only 
two of which are correctly given by Chassant, 
while most of them are not given at all. Neither 
is Chassants book, as the Precentor maintains, 
** the most perfect work of the kind yet published. 
M. Prou’s k, published thirty years later, has 
many improvements, although, as he confines him- 
self, like Chassant, to Gallican MSS., it is of com- 
paratively little use for Anglican records, as I 
showed at considerable length in a review of the 
book which I wrote some two years for the 
Academy. SAAC TAYLOR. 


ADVERTISEMENT OF A or TEA 
(8 §. i. 511).—I would call the attention of 
phonetic students who are fond of quoting, — 


and the like, in f of their assertion that 
was classical Baglish in Pope’s time, to the “ Taye 
alias Tee” of Mr. Manseren's citation from the 
Mercurius Politicus of September 30, 1658. The 
said advertisement is to be found in Edmund 
King’s ‘Ten Thousand Wonderful Things’ (p. 122). 
There, too, we may read :— 

“ From a number of the Public Advertiser of May 19 
to May 26, 1657, we have ‘In Bartholomew-lane, on the 
back side of the Old Exchange, the drink called Coffee 
is advertised as to be sold in the morning and at three 
of the clock in the afternoon.”—P. 153. 


Sr. 


Miscellancons. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Epistole Ho-elianc: The Familiar Letters of James 
Howell. Edited by Joseph Jacobs. 2 vols. (Nutt. 
THAT a new edition of the letters of James Howell, under 
the direction of Mr. Jacobs, was in preparation was 
known to all who had read Mr, Sidney Lee’s life of 
Howell contributed to the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ One of the most entertaining of observers 
and gossips, a man of judgment, wisdom, and influence, 
active, assertive, and capable of taking care of his own 
interests, Howell, in his own time and subsequently, has 
been the recipient of a good deal of admiration, Editions 
of his letters were multiplied during his lifetime and 
until the middle of the eighteenth century. Since then 
they have ceased, until now the old historiographer to 
Charles II. obtains the honours of a scholarly,an anno- 
tated, and a sumptuous edition. Eurly editions, in spite 
of American demand, cannot yet be regarded as scarce. 
These, however, are for the most part ill printed and 
uncomfortable to read. The reasons, moreover, that 
commend to the scholar first editions of Herrick and 
Carew, to mention men of Howell’s time, do not exist in 
the case of these letters, and it is certain that the two 
handsome and well edited volumes before us will do much 
to popularize Howell with modern readers. Such will 
not be disappointed. Howell was of his generation. To 
the beauty of landscape he was as insensible as were 
other men of his time, and in his long travels in Holland, 
France, Spain, Italy, and elaewhere he saw little worthy 
of admiration except the cities, such as Naples, Venice, 
and Florence, on the beauties of which he expatiates, 
What will modern visitors to the Alps say concerning ® 
man who can write from Lyons, “I am now got over the 
Alps, and return’d to France; I bad crossed and clam- 
bered up the Pyreneans to Spain before; they are not so 
high and hideous as the A/ps ; but for our mountains in 
Wales, as Eppir:t and Penwinmauwr, which are so much 
cry'd up among us, they are Molehills in comparison of 
these, they are but Pigmies compar’d to Giants, but 
Blisters compar'd to Jmposthumes, or Pimples to Warts. 
Besides, our mountains in Wales bear always something 
useful to Man or Beast, some Grass at least ; but these 
uncouth buge monstrous Excrescences of Nature bear 
nothing (most of them) but craggy Stones”? On persons 
and events, however, Howell writes with much force, 
He was in Spain when Prince Charles and Buckingham: 
came over in search of a Spanish bride, Sadly did their 
unsuccessful mission interfere with the success of his own 
schemes; but he gives us an admirable account of the 
incident. As with George Wither, much of his best 
work was written in prison, in which he was long kept 
by the Parliament, We had marked many passages for 
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these volumes to reperuse the work. Howell is, how- though a list of addenda to ‘ Hamlet’ forms the closing 


ever, all but a classic, and those who care to read con- | 


cerning him may turn to the Retrospective Review, or to 
Mr, Jacobe’s interesting and valuable introduction, Mr. 
Jacobs has executed his -- 
thoroughness and capacity. His edition will at once 
take its. place as standard. Much advantage will 
attend the study of his notes, A few explanations are 
still demanded by the editor, who would do well to send 
the list to‘ N. & Q.’ The delightful portrait by Claude 
Melan and Abrabam Bosse prefixed to the French trans- 
lation of Howell’s ‘ Dodona’s Grove ' is reproduced, and 
adds to the attractions of a very bandsome, delightful, 
and scholarly book. 


Ethnology in Folk-lore. By George Lawrence Gomme, 
F.S.A. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Mr. Gomae's eminently scientific and valuable volume 
belongs to a “ Modern Science Series,” edited for Messrs. 
K Paul & Co, by Sir John Lubbock. To serious 
ents in folk-lore it is indispensable. In the task of 
collecting materials for a work such as this a generation 
has been occupied, Behind the collector comes the 
scientist, who sifts, collates, uses. Much excellent work 
in this direction by Prof. Rhys, Mr, Andrew Lang, Dr. 
Tylor, and many others bas already been done. The 
relation of folk-lore to ethnology has not meanwhile been 
previously exhibited. From ethnological sources, how- 
ever, a flood of light is thrown upon the significance of 
folk-lore customs, while from folk-lore a corresponding 
amount of illumination is obtainable as to prehistoric 
man, the ancestry of Scottish, English, and Greek cus- 
toms being traced back to races on a level in point of 
civilization with the African savage of to-day. In dis- 
senting from some of the more distinguished of his pre- 
decessors Mr. Gomme advances very cogent arguments 
drawn from observation of life in India, “ less levelled by 
civilization " than the Western world. His conclusions 
are always valuable and generally command our assent. 
It is useless to commend to our readersa book of the 
class which makes direct appeal to them. We may 
recommend to their special notice the portion — 
with stone worship and tracing the ceremonies connec 
with it to non-Aryan indigenes of various countries, and 
the chapters on the “ Ethnic Genealogy of Folk-lore" 
and on the “ Continuation of Races." In the pages of 
no historian, ancient or modern, do we trace the origin 
of the rites, bloodthirsty, orgiastic, and obscene, which 
were common at one period in various countries and 
have left abiding marks upon civilized religions. In the 
ractices of modern savagedom Mr. G traces the 
istory of early life and peoples afresh, so to speak, the 
ages before the establishment of history, or it may even 
be said of myth. Every page of his work is pregnant with 
information of the most _———_ kind, suggestive in 
that the careful reader will go outside the limits the 
author bas prescribed, and will see how many customs 
which etill command a certain amount of popular belief 
or respect in such matters, say, as curative agencies and 
others, are associated with or derived from the early and 
abhorrent practices with which he is specially con- 
cerned. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by William 
Aldis Wright. Vol, VII. (Macmillan & Co.) 
CowTarnine as it does ‘Timon of Athens,’ ‘Julius Caesar,’ 
* Macbeth,’ and ‘ Hamlet,’ the seventh volume of the new 
edition of the Cambridge Shakespeare is, perhaps, the 
most important of all. It is that, at least. which repre- 
sents the most arduous labour. in ‘ Hamlet’ alone the 
amount of variorum readings is immense, and the most 
scrupulous care is necessary to secure correctness. Close 
supervision fails to detect the slightest inaccuracy, and 


of the volume, it consists only of the later con- 
jectures of Mull and of Maclachlan. Mr, Aldis Wright 
is to be warmly congratulated upon the approaching 
close of his labours. Still more to be congratulated are 
the student and the scholar, who may look forward with 
sanguine hope to the possession of the complete work by 
the close of the present year. How much of a boon 
this will be it is needless to say. 


Sylvia ; or, the May Queen. A Lyrical Drama. B 
G ley. troduction by John H. inguee. 


A yew and pretty series of books, to be called “ The 
Lovers’ Library,” opene with a reprint of George Darley’s 
* Sylvia ; or, the May Queen.’ When the present century 
was young Darley made some mark as a poet and a 
dramatist, Some, at least, of the High Gods of Poetry 
stooped to take his hand and help him up the acclivities 
of Parnassus. He could not maintain his seat, his verse 
is eomewhat hidebound, and the imitation of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists is almost servile, ‘Sylvia’ is, however, 
his best work, and its reproduction is the more welcome 
as the original is not easily obtained. What Darley chiefly 
lacks ie high lyrical faculty, on the possession of which 
he prided himeelf. A certain lyrica! faculty he had, as 
his editor points out, He is a less interesting man and a 
feebler dramatist than Lovell Beddoes, with whom it is 
natural to com him. Mr. Ingram has given a capital 
account of Dariey’s life and career and some sound and 
indulgent criticism. His book, thus constituted, is sure 
of a welcome. 

Tue seventh volume of the Bijou Byron of Messrs. 
Griffith Farran & Co, contains the ‘Two Foscari,’ ‘Cain,’ 
and ‘ The Deformed Transformed.’ 


Botices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 

ts who repeat queries are requested 


appear. Corresponden o rep 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, at this office, instead of Editor. . 

MacRosert.— 

A daughter of the gods, divinely tall 
And most divinely fair. oe 
Tennyson, ‘ A Dream of Fair Women.’ 

W. R. Carts (‘‘ Address Wanted’’)—We have no 
means of tracing the address of correspondents in 1854. 

Corrigenpa.—P, 25, col. 1, 1.19 from bottom, delete 
word “Sir 80,, col 2 23, Carlisle” read 
Carlyle ; p. 31, col, 2, 1. 12, for ‘ fugge ; 
semel” at end of line. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 


munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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The PRINCIPAL SPEECHES of the STATESMEN and ORATORS 
of the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1795. Edited, with Introductions, Notes, and Indices, by H. MORSB 
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or M.A., F.R.S., F.LS., F.G.S. ; SELMAR SCHONLAND, Ph.D., Hon. M.A.Oxon. ; and A. E. SHIPLEY, 

moet important contribution biology which has been made since the ‘ Origin of Species’ was 


New Edition, Revised, and in part Rewritten, crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


JUVENAL.—_THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by C. H. PEARSON, M.A., and HERBERT A. STRONG, M.A., LL.D. 


Just published, extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 


CICERO.—PRO MILONE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes,*by 


A. B. POYNTON, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Hertford College, Oxford. 
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